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FOREWORD 


Sheltered  'Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs  are  accepted  nation¬ 
ally,  as  essential  services  to  many  handicapped  persons.  The  purpose 
of  this  Handbook  is  to  set  down  objectively  certain  standards  and 
common  practices  which  will  assist  legislators,  national  agencies, 
local  administrators  and  staff  members  to  develop  and  continue  these 
services.  These  standards  are  not  restrictive  nor  are  they  permanent. 

This  Handbook  is  the  work  of  executives  and  staff  members  of 
agencies  actively  engaged  in  sheltered  workshops  and  homebound  programs. 
Our  Executive  Committee  offers  it  as  a  guide  for  the  improvement  of 
existing  organizations  and  as  a  tool  for  those  developing  new  programs. 
It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  find  it  helpful. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sheltered  workshops  for  the  physically  handicapped  existed  in  the 
United  States  as  early  as  181*0,  but  their  real  rise  to  prominence  did  not 
come  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  In  the  n Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Institutions  on  Visits  to  Several  Public  Charitable 
Institutions  Receiving  Patronage  of  the  State”  published  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  185>0,  we  quote  the  following  paragraph  relating  to  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind, 

11  It  is  well  known  that  many  blind  persons  are  now  supporting  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  exertions,  who,  without  the  instructions  afforded  here, 
would  probably  have  remained  through  life  a  burden  to  their  friends  or 
the  community .  Many  others,  following  their  example,  are  now  at  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  institution,  qualifying  themselves  to  became  expert  artisans 
at  several  of  the  useful  trades.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  must 
labor  under  serious  disadvantage,  when,  upon  leaving  their  apprenticeship, 
they  enter  establishments  where  the  arrangements  are  designed  for  persons 
not  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  vision.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  and 
anticipated,  as  this  class  of  operatives  increases,  that  enlightened 
mechanics,  or  others,  may  be  induced  to  open  workshops  for  the  employment 
of  blind  people  exclusively — an  enterprise  which,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
made  as  profitable  as  it  certainly  would  be  benevolent.” 

In  this  report  the  members  of  the  committee  visiting  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  were  concerned  over  the  graduates  of  the  school 
and  those  people  who  were  working  in  the  workshop  established  there  in 
181*0. 

In  the  past  one  hundred  years  we  have  made  some  progress  in  our 
thinking  as  it  relates  to  sheltered  employment.  Even  though  we  accept 
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the  fact  that  some  handicapped  people  will  never  move  out  of  the  shel¬ 
tered  shop,  yet  it  is  no  longer  accepted  that  the  sheltered  shop  is  the 
only  means  of  employment  for  handicapped  people,  but  is  a  link  in  the 
whole  chain  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

100  Rehabilitation  Defined 


For  further  clarification,  it  seems  wise  that  at  this  point 
certain  terms  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
people  should  be  defined.  The  National  Council  on  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  in  August  19h3y  adopted  the  following  definition  for 
rehabilitation;  "Rehabilitation  is  the  restoration  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  to  the  fullest  physical,  mental,  social,  vocational  and 
economic  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable." 

101  Disability  Defined 

Even  though  the  words  "handicapped"  and  "disability"  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  interchangeably,  it  is  necessaiy  that  if  we  wish  to 
understand  what  rehabilitation  really  is,  we  must  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  these  two  words.  Kenneth  Hamilton,  in  his  book 
"Counseling  the  Handicapped",  defines  a  disability  as  follows: 

"A  disability  is  a  condition  of  impairment,  physical  or  mental^ 
having  an  objective  aspect  that  can  usually  be  described  by  a 
physician."  A  disability,  therefore,  is  something  which  has 
happened  to  an  individual,  which  is  related  to  his  physical  being 
and  can  be  diagnosed  by  a  physician. 

102  Handicap  Defined 

Mr*  Hamilton  further  defines  a  handicap  as  "The  cumulative 
result  of  the  obstacles  which  disability  interposes  between  the 
individual  and  his  maximum  functional  level."  Therefore,  a  dis¬ 
ability  need  not  necessarily  constitute  a  handicap.  The  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  handicap  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  the  dis¬ 
ability  and  the  individual’s  capacity  for  self -adjustment. 

The  sheltered  shop  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  handicapped  individuals  in  the  past.  Early  in  its 
development  its  functions  were  primarily  the  employment  or  trainr¬ 
ing  of  handicapped  individuals.  As  we  have  gained  more  knowledge 
of  the  many  factors  which  affect  the  employability  of  physically 
handicapped  and  disabled  persons  to  reach  their  fullest  produc¬ 
tive  capacity,  sheltered  workshops  have  increased  their  services. 
Today,  some  sheltered  shops  offer  a  wide  variety  of  services 
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beyond  those  of  remunerative  employment. 

103  Sheltered  Workshop  Defined 

When  the  National  Committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Home- 
bound  Programs  was  first  organized  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  19h9>  much  attention  was  given 
to  a  definition  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  many  agencies 
and  types  of  workshops  represented  in  its  membership.  After  fur-' 
ther  discussions  at  the  National  Conference  in  Atlantic  City  in 
19?0,  the  following  definition  was  accepted  by  the  Committee: 

A  sheltered  workshop  is  a  voluntary  organization  or  in¬ 
stitution  conducted  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  recognized  program  of  rehabilitation  for 
physically,  mentally  and  socially  handicapped  individuals 
by  providing  such  individuals  with  remunerative  employment, 
and  one  or  more  other  rehabilitating  activities  of  an  edu¬ 
cational,  psycho-social,  therapeutic  or  spiritual  nature. 

Sheltered  Workshops  fall  into  the  following  categories: 

103.1  Industrial  Workshop  for  Sheltered  Employment:  A  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  which  provides,  through  its  ami  facilities,  remunerative 
employment  and  other  services  in  the  area  of  social  and  personal 
adjustment,  including  counsel  or  religious  guidance  given  indiv¬ 
idually  or  in  groups,  to  handicapped  individuals.  Preferably, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  individuals  handicapped  by  chronic 
illness,  there  should  be  available,  either  on  or  off  the  premises, 
services  of  a  medical  character  to  protect  their  health  while  at 
work  in  the  workshop.  The  individuals  served  in  this  category  of 
sheltered  workshop  consist  chiefly  of  those  who,  because  of  age, 
chronic  physical  disability,  or  personality,  emotional  and  be¬ 
havior  problems,  cannot  be  absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor 
market.  Board,  lodging  and  other  maintenance  facilities  may  or 
may  not  be  provided. 

103.2  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Workshop:  A  sheltered  workshop  which 
provides,  through  its  own  facilities,  remunerative  or  onr-the-job 
training  or  employment  to  handicapped  individuals  and,  through 
its  own  facilities  or  by  formalized  agreement  for  the  use  of 
other  qualified  facilities,  the  following  minimum  services:  medi¬ 
cal  examination  and  continuing  medical  consultation  and  super¬ 
vision;  social  and  personal  adjustment  services;  vocational 
counseling  and  selective  placement.  In  order  to  qualify  as  an 
Industrial  Rehabilitation  Workshop,  a  sheltered  workshop  must 
have  as  its  primary  aim  the  preparation  of  handicapped  individ¬ 
uals  for  fully  competitive  employment,  although  some  will  be 
found  incapable  of  undertaking  such  employment  and  will  remain 
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gainfully  employed  in  the  shop*  The  minimum  services  enumerated 
above  must  be  administered  to  handicapped  individuals  by  person¬ 
nel  competent  professionally  or  technically  in  their  various 
areas  and  may  be  provided  either  on  or  off  the  premises.  An 
Industrial  Rehabilitation  Workshop  may  be  an  integrated  sub¬ 
division  of  a  compr ehensive  rehabilitation  center. 

103.3  Institutional  Rehabilitation  Shop.:  A  sheltered  -workshop  which 

serves  individuals  handicapped  cniefly  by  personality,  emotional 
and  behavior  problems  and  who  for  the  most  part  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  court  order.  Services  provided  include  remunerative 
employment;  medical  examination  and  continuing  medical  consulta¬ 
tion  and  supervision;  academic  and  vocational  training;  and  other 
services  in  the  area  of  social  and  personal  adjustment  including 
counseling  or  religious  guidance.  The  individuals  are  housed 
within  the  facilities  of  the  institution  where  all  their  personal 
needs  are  met.  The  primary  aim  of  the  program  is  to  train  and 
educate  such  individuals  so  that  they  might  return  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  emotionally  and  morally  mature  citizens  and  be  so 
equipped  to  qualify  for  fully  competitive  employment.  These 
shops  generally  serve  delinquent  youths. 

10U  C CTtIPREHENS IVE  REHABILITATION  CENTER :  A  voluntary  organization  or 

institution  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
101(6)  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code,  conducting  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  rehabilitation  for  handicapped  individuals  by 
providing  such  individuals  with  integrated  services  of  medical 
rehabilitation,  social  adjustment,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  industrial  rehabilitation,  as  follows: 

(a)  Medical  Rehabilitation  Services  including  medical  exam¬ 
ination  and  evaluation;  continuing  medical  consultation  and 
supervision;  physical,  occupational  and  rehabilitation 
therapy;  functional  re-education,  and  training  in  the  uses 
of  prostheses.  There  may  also  be  included  the  manufacture, 
fitting  and  adjustment  of  prostheses. 

(b)  Social  Adjustment  Services  including  psychiatric,  mental 
hygiene,  psychological,  and  social  case  work  services, 
and  recreation.  Religious  or  spiritual  guidance  may  also 
be  included. 

(c)  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  including  vocational 
evaluation,  testing  and  counseling;  prevocational  and 
special  vocational  education,  and  selective  placement. 

(d)  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Services  including  an  Indus- 
trial  Rehabilitation  Workshop  and/or  a  Homebound  Service 
Agency,  and  work  therapy  and  testing  for  work  tolerance. 

The  services  enumerated  above  must  be  administered  to  the 
handicapped  individuals  by  personnel  competent  professionally  or 
technically  in  their  various  areas,  and  such  personnel  must  work 
as  a  team  in  the  application  of  their  several  professional  speci¬ 
alties  to  the  total  rehabilitation  need  of  the  individual. 

-h- 
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200  INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK 

Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
indicate  an  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  service 
to  the  horaebound  both  in  public  and  private  agencies  dealing 
with  the  handicapped.  Though  homework  or  service  of  an  undefin¬ 
ed  sort  has  been  offered  for  raary  years,  the  present  trend 
demands  more  clearly  defined  objectives  and  goals  for  such  a 
program. 

201  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK  AND  OTHER  HOME  SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

It  is  important  for  an  organization  carrying  on  homework  to 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  industrial  homework,  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy  and  other  extensions  of  the  agency  program  which 
rightfully  fall  under  social  service. 

201.1  Therapeutic  Home  Service  Program:  For  working  purposes  two 
major  divisions  are  recognized  and  accepted.  One  area  relates 
to  the  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  the  handicapped  indiv¬ 
idual,  such  service  utilizing  the  skills  of  the  case  worker, 
occupational  therapist  and/or  a  home  teacher.  Within  this  ser¬ 
vice  the  client  may  receive  training  in  crafts  or  other  handi¬ 
work.  The  purpose  of  the  training,  however,  is  therapeutic 
rather  than  to  provide  remunerative  employment.  Income  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  any  articles  made  by  such  workers  is  incidental 
both  to  him  and  the  agency.  Such  a  program  is  financed  in  its 
entirety  by  the  sponsoring  agency. 

201.2  Industrial  Homework;  The  second  area  in  the  homework  program  has 
as  its  main  purpose  the  development  of  an  industry  which  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  home.  Here  the  worker  may  hope  to  earn  an 
acceptably  regular  wage  commensurate  with  his  ability  and  capac¬ 
ity  to  produce.  Industrial  homework  in  a  measure  is  an  extension 
of  the  shop  into  the  home,  the  client  receiving  in  that  setting 
as  comparable  a  share  of  service  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to 
offer  him.  Proper  instruction,  fixed  lesson  plans,  supervision, 
inspection,  procedures  of  pickup  and  delivery  and  payment  of 
wages  are  all  integral  parts  of  the  industrial  homework  picture. 

A  definition  of  the  severely  handicapped  has  already  been  pre¬ 
sented  but  as  it  applies  to  the  homebound,  it  must  be  further 
extended  to  include  those  who  unassisted  and  by  the  ordinary 
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means  cannot  convey  themselves  regularly  from  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  a  place  of  employment*  In  addition  there  are  those 
persons  who  may  also  be  geographically  located  so  that  shop  or 
competitive  employment  is  not  available  to  them, 

202  DEFINITION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK  PROGRAM 

A  service  to  be  rendered  by  an  accredited  agency — designed  and 
developed  with  the  intention  of  adhering  to  health  and  labor  laws 
— to  offer  regular  work  training  and  remunerative  work  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  those  eligible  disabled  persons  who  cannot  for  physical, 
psychological,  or  geographic  reasons  leave  their  homes  to  travel 
to  and  from  a  place  of  business* 

2°3  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  industrial  homework  program  is 
usually  considered  an  extension  of  the  sheltered  workshop  into  the 
home*  IVhere  this  is  not  the  case  it  must  be  closely  coordinated 
with  an  agency  responsible  for  the  total  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  in  the  state  and/or  local  community.  This  will  assure: 

1.  The  selection  of  clients  who  can  benefit  from  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

2.  Concern  with  other  rehabilitation  services  needed  because 
of  the  social  problems  and  factors  involved  in  the  lives 
of  these  people. 

20U  FINANCING  -  OPERATION  -  PRODUCTS 

As  these  various  subjects  are  to  be  considered  later  on  in  the 
handbook,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  in  greater  detail 
at  this  point.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  clearly  establish  and 
emphasize  the  importance  of  proper  business  principles  in  terms 
of  financing,  operation  and  selection  of  products  in  the  home  pro¬ 
gram  as  well  as  the  shop.  It  is  understood  and  accepted  that  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  homebound  is  an  expensive  one  from  the  agency  point  of 
view*—roughly  double  that  of  the  shop.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
however,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  handicapped  individual  con¬ 
fined  to  the  home  has  equal  rights,  as  well  as  need,  of  all  that 
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the  advanced  processes  of  rehabilitation  may  offer  him.  It  may 
be  said,  too,  that  a  sound  industrial  homework  program  should 
bring  in  some  income,  through  sales  which  will  serve  to  offset  a 
share  of  the  cost  or  estimated  deficit  established  by  the  agency. 

300  PLANNING  FOR  A  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  AND/OR  HOUSEBOUND  PROGRAM 

301  CQMMUNITT  INTEREST 

The  driving  force  and  urge  behind  the  establishment  of  a  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  or  other  rehabilitation  program  generally  comes 
from  some  individual  or  small  group  of  individuals  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  become  personally  interested  in  the  need  for 
such  a  service.  Sometimes  this  may  be  a  physically  handicapped 
person  who  suddenly  finds  that  the  community  does  not  offer  the 
rehabilitative  services  which  he  personally  needs.  Sometimes  the 
need  is  stimulated  by  a  professional  person  working  with  physi¬ 
cally  disabled  people  who  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  assist 
his  patients  or  clients  toward  complete  physical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  without  the  services  offered  through  sheltered 
employment.  Sometimes  the  local  council  of  social  agencies, 
through  its  program  of  community  organization  and  its  philosophy 
of  complete  welfare  services,  sees  the  need  and  stimulates  the 
interest  in  the  community.  If  even  only  one  person  has  the  zeal 
for  service  in  this  area,  he  usually  can  interest  enough  people  so 
that  the  organized  community  agencies  must  give  recognition  to  the 
request  for  consideration  of  the  problem. 

302  CONMUNITT  ORGANIZATION 

When  sufficient  interest  for  the  establishment  of  a  service  to 
the  physically  disabled  citizens  in  the  community  is  expressed  then 
the  task  of  organizing  the  community  to  study  this  request* follcwrs. 
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The  first  step  in  this  procedure  is  usually  the  organization  of  a 
community  committee  either  by  the  interested  individuals  or 
through  the  leadership  of  the  local  council  of  social  agencies. 

In  the  organization  of  this  citizens*  committee,  a  cross  section 
of  the  community  must  be  represented.  Representation  from  the 
following  groups  must  be  given  consideration  since  their  interest 
and  support  is  vitally  necessary  if  the  sheltered  workshop  and/or 
home  industry  Trill  become  a  strong,  influential  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity  program  for  handicapped  individuals. 

Medical  and  Health  Agencies 

Local  medical  societies 
Hospitals  and  medical  facilities 
Public  Health  departments 
Mental  Hygiene  clinics 

Local  chapters  of  health  organizations  as: 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
National  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
American  Heart  Association,  Inc. 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
and  others 

Educational  A  gene ies 

Department  of  Education,  Special  education  for  physically 
handicapped  children,  public  and  private. 

Vocational  Education  division  far  adults  and  children 

State  and  Local  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies 

(Public  and  Private-)" 

Veterans  Administration 

Civilian  Rehabilitation  (Bardon  LaFollett  Act) 

Goodwill  Industries 
Volunteers  of  America 
Salvation  Amy 

Existing  local  agencies  serving  the  handicapped 
Public  Employment  Service,  Division  for  the  Handicapped 
Jewish  and  Catholic  Vocational  Services 
and  others 

Welfare  A gene ies ,  public  and  private 

County  and  City  Welfare  departments 

American  Red  Cross 
Family  Casework  agencies 
Community  Chest 
Council  of  Social  Agencies 
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Civic  Clubs  and  Organizations 

tfiwanis  Club 

Rotary  Club 

Lions  Club 

Cooperative  Club 

Business  and  Professional  Women 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

Womens  Club  and  Federation  of  Women* s  Clubs 

Ministerial  Alliance 

Federation  of  Churches 

Veteran* s  organizations 

Organizations  of  the  handicapped 

Parent  Teacher* s  Association 

and  other  such  civic  groups 

Business ,  Trade  and  Labor  Organizations 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Better  Business  Bureau 

AFL  and  CIO  labor  organizations 

Manufacturers*  associations 

Casualty  and  liability  insurance  companies 

Heads  of  manufacturing  plants 

Government  Officials 

Mayor  and  representatives  of  the  City  Council 

County  officials 

Court  and  police  officials 

Influential  and  philantliropic  citizens 

Representatives  of  the  press ,  radio  and  television 
Not  all  the  types  of  agencies  enumerated  exist  in  a  given  com¬ 
munity#  However,  those  that  do  exist  should  be  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  sheltered  workshop#  Some  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  can  contribute  are  the  giving  of  advice  and 
counsel;  provision  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  and 
facilities;  making  a  survey  of  the  handicapped  persons  needing 
service;  coordination  of  the  effort  and  integration  with  other  ex¬ 
isting  social  resources  of  the  community;  providing  financial 
assistance  to  the  undertaking  either  through  direct  contributions 
or  through  payment  far  services  provided;  and  the  education  of  the 
community  through  a  program  of  public  relations. 

Obviously,  such  a  large  and  representative  citizens*  committee 
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is  not  practical  to  carry  on  the  details  of  the  organization  of  a 
sheltered  -workshop  but  it  is  essential  to  support  such  a  project 
and  to  give  it  necessary  prestige.  If  this  citizens’  committee 
agrees  that  such  a  community  service  should  be  considered,  then 
the  details  of  the  study  and  organization  should  be  delegated  to 
a  respo-isible  steering  committee  which  makes  periodic  reports  to 
the  citizens’  committee. 

303  DETERMINING  THE  NEED 

By  the  time  that  a  citizens  committee  has  been  organized  and 
the  steering  committee  elected  or  appointed,  some  knowledge  is 
already  available  as  the  possible  number  of  handicapped  people 
living  in  the  community  and  the  types  of  handicaps.  Usually  this 
information  is  of  a  superficial  nature  and  may  be  misleading  far 
immediate  and  long  term  planning.  Percentage  estimates  based  on 
national  figures  act  as  guide  posts  but  are  not  indicative  to  the 
real  needs  of  any  local  community.  Other  factors  enter  into  the 
determination  of  need  such  as  the  available  resources  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  number  of  handicapped  people  already  employed,  the 
type  of  industry  in  the  community,  the  prevalence  of  certain  dis¬ 
abling  diseases  and  other  comparable  factors. 

The  medical,  social  adjustment  and  vocational  problems  of  the 
disabled  are  so  closely  interwoven  as  to  solution,  that  there 
must  be  an  integrated  application  of  the  various  services  and 
team  work  among  the  several  professions.  Experience  has  proven 
that  maximum  results  in  total  rehabilitation  can  only  be  achieved 
when  all  members  of  the  rehabilitation  team  are  in  constant  pro¬ 
fessional  association  with  each  other  on  cases  under  their  joint 
care  and  where  their  activities  are  fully  coordinated  under  pro- 
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fessional  policies  jointly  determined  by  them. 

A  sheltered  workshop  is  primarily  established  to  meet  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  needs  of  the  severely  handicapped. 

The  Interagency  Committee  on  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the 
Severely  Handicapped  Persons,  defines  the  severed  handicapped  as 
follows : 


A  severely  handicapped  person  is  one  who  cannot 
be  rehabilitated  through  the  usual  procedures  and 
facilities  established  for  general  community  use, 
but  who  requires  additional  specialized  facilities, 
and  a  combination  of  services  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

This  definition  places  emphasis  on  the  severely  handicapped 
rather  than  the  severely  disabled.  (See  Secs.  101-102-103)  Even 
though  there  is  a  high  correlation  between  the  severely  disabled 
and  the  severely  handicapped,  it  must  never- the-less  be  recognized 
that  there  are  many  disabled  persons  who  are  not  vocationally 
handicapped.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  people  whose  physical 
disability  is  not  considered  severe  as  such  but  which  creates  a 
severe  vocational  handicap.  This  group  includes  people  with  severe 
speech  impediments  or  severe  facial  scarring. 

Those  physically  handicapped  people  who  are  generally  considered 
as  severely  disabled  have  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following 

physical  disabilities: 

1.  The  blind 

2 .  Deaf-blind 

3#  Deaf 

U.  Orthopedic  and  neuromuscular  including  the  cerebral 
palsied,  paraplegic,  post-encephalitic,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  from  brain  and  spinal  cord  damage. 

5.  Epileptic 

6.  Cardiac 

7.  Tuberculous 

8.  Mentally  deficient 

9.  Mentally  disturbed 

Not  every  severely  disabled  person  needs  the  services  of  a  shel- 
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tered  workshop.  To  determine  the  number  in  each  classification 
which  could  benefit  from  such  services  it  is  necessary  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  be  made  in  the  geographical  area  which  is  to  be  served.  Such 
a  survey  should  be  planned  to  give  the  following  information: 

1.  The  number  in  each  disability  category 

2.  Their  age,  sex,  age  at  onset  of  disability,  previous 
training,  previous  employment,  if  any,  present  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  present  employment  status,  and  their 
needs  for  physical  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

A  census  of  the  handicapped  alone  will  not  give  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  for  the  sound  development  of  a  rehabilitation  program. 
Such  information  can  be  secured  in  one  of  two  ways;  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  trained  personnel  to  make  the  study  or  through  the  use  of 
all  information  available  from  health  and  welfare  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  doctors,  hospitals,  and  aiy  organization 
which  may  have  ary  contact  with  disabled  people.  A  community 
should  not  be  discouraged  if  not  every  handicapped  person  is 
found  in  such  a  survey.  So  far  no  method  has  ever  been  found  for 
a  complete  census  of  all  physically  handicapped  people.  Those 
which  are  found  in  ary  community  through  the  agencies  mentioned 
usually  give  a  good  indication  of  the  needs  and  the  problems. 

Along  with  the  survey  of  handicapped  individuals  a  study  and 
evaluation  should  be  made  to  determine  those  services  which  are 
already  available  in  the  community.  These  include  the  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  service;  existing  sheltered  workshops, 
if  ary;  facilities  now  used  for  the  physical  rehabilitation  of 
individuals;  medical  facilities  such  as  hospitals  and  clinics; 
social  adjustment  services;  and  services  available  for  training 
in  the  demands  of  daily  living,  mobility  and  other  personal 
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adjustment  services  required  by  the  blind,  the  orthopedic  and 
neuromuscular  disabilities* 

As  a  part  of  the  community  study  it  should  be  ascertained  from 
industry  and  business,  what  opportunities  for  sub-contract  work 
are  available  as  well  as  possible  markets  for  the  manufacture  of 
new  goods  or  the  products  resulting  from  the  use  of  salvage  goods* 
With  this  information  the  steering  committee  should  be  able  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  consideration  by  the  citizens* 
committee.  Even  though  specific  plans  for  financing  the  project 
must  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors  after  the  agency  is 
incorporated,  never-the-less,  the  citizens*  committee  should  be 
aware  of  the  cost  and  offer  a  general  plan  for  raising  the  nec¬ 
essary  capital  and  operating  funds  which  they  are  willing  to 
support* 

30li  DETERMINING  THE  PROGRAM 

The  kind  and  type  of  sheltered  workshop  which  is  to  be  set  up 
in  a  given  community  depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  community. 

(See  Secs.  103.1-10U)  Assistance  in  working  with  the  various 
kinds  of  disabilities  can  be  secured  from  various  national  agen¬ 
cies  who  provide  consultation  services  to  local  communities  in 
their  fields  of  specialization.  (See  appendixes) 

It  is  advisable  to  seek  the  advice  of  such  agencies  early  in 
the  planning  process  since  they  are  able  to  give  practical  ad¬ 
vice  on  special  training  and  rehabilitation  techniques.  If  the 
community  is  aware  of  such  techniques,  there  is  less  tendency 
to  exclude  certain  disabilities,  such  as  those  caused  by  sensory 
losses  which  seem  too  difficult  for  consideration. 

30?  LONG-TERM  HANNING 

Even  though  the  citizens  and  steering  committees  will  have  comr- 
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pleted  their  major  task  when  they  have  agreed  that  a  sheltered 
workshop  is  necessary  and  that  the  community  will  give  it  whole¬ 
hearted  support,  both  financial  and  moral,  they  have  a  further 
responsibility  to  give  continuing  support  to  the  project.  The 
incorporation  of  an  agency  does  not  absolve  the  community  of  its 
continuing  responsibility*  By  the  same  token,  the  agency  must 
function  on  a  high  level  of  service,  remaining  flexible  in  its 
program,  to  deserve  and  hold  the  respect  of  all  of  the  citizens* 
hOO  ORGANIZATION 

When  the  need  for  a  sheltered  workshop  is  determined  in  any 
given  community,  the  next  step  is  the  organization  of  the  agency* 
liOl  ORGANIZING  THE  AGENCY 

A  sheltered  workshop  serving  the  special  needs  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  population  is  a  social  agency.  It  differs  from  another 
manufacturing  establishment  in  that  it  is  in  existence  to  serve 
a  certain  group  in  society  rather  than  to  manufacture  a  specific 
product.  It  is  not  operated  for  profit  to  any  individual  or 
individuals.  Because  it  is  not  operated  for  profit  as  another 
manufacturing  plant,  it  still  is  not  excused  from  good  business 
practices.  In  fact,  it  is  even  more  important  that  it  be  oper¬ 
ated  efficiently  since  poor  organization  and  administration 
further  handicap  an  already  deprived  group.  This  results  in  an 
expensive  investment  by  the  community  with  no  results  achieved. 

A  manufacturing  plant  cannot  get  necessary  funds  or  capital  in¬ 
vestments  if  it  cannot  insure  the  investors  that  its  business 
principles  are  sound,  therefore  it  becomes  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state.  Legal  incorporation  in  an  agency  serving  the 
handicapped  is  important  because: 
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1*  It  gives  the  agency  legal  standing. 

2.  It  absolves  the  individual  members  of  a  committee 
from  personal  liability. 

3*  A  corporation  may  sue  or  be  sued. 

1*.  Incorporation  gives  the  agency  added  prestige,  and 
legal  status  denotes  permanency  and  stability. 

In  an  incorporated  agency,  the  board  of  directors  is  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  judicial  body  of  the  agency.  Every  state  has  laws 
under  which  nonprofit  agencies  may  be  incorporated. 

After  the  incorporation  takes  place,  the  next  step  in  developing 
the  agency  is  that  of  selecting  the  board  of  directors.  The 
functions  of  a  board  of  directors  are  as  follows: 

1.  Interpreting  the  work  to  the  public 

2.  Giving  sponsorship  and  prestige 

3*  Raising  money 

1*.  Interpreting  the  community  to  the  staff 

Choosing,  supervising  or  removing  the  executives 

6.  Making  policy  decisions 

7.  Starting  new  movements 

8.  Giving  continuity  to  the  work 

The  size  of  the  board  of  directors  is  dependent  upon  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  the  diversification  of  the  services  of  the  agency,  the 
kind  of  community  in  which  the  agency  is  to  exist  and  the  geo¬ 
graphical  area  which  the  agency  will  serve.  For  example,  a  State¬ 
wide  agency  needs  a  larger  board  of  directors  to  represent  the 
various  sections  of  the  State,  while  an  agency  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  may  be  representative  in  a  small  board.  The  members  of 
the  board  should  be  permanent  citizens  and  contribute  from  their 
am  experience  either  in  business  or  through  other  contacts  to  the 
development  of  the  agency!s  program  in  the  community. 

1*02  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


One  of  the  first  problems  of  the  board  of  directors  is  that  of 
establishing  good  public  relations  with  the  whole  community.  This 
involves  such  matters  as  constructive  and  honest  publicity,  such 
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as  is  involved  in  explaining  the  services  of  the  agency  and  its 
limitations.  Mary  an  agency  has  failed  in  its  early  development 
because,  as  the  result  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  other  interested  individuals,  information  regarding  services 
was  publicized  prematurely.  Only  by  working  out  a  careful  plan  of 
service  to  handicapped  individuals  according  to  their  needs,  can 
the  confidence  of  the  community  and  the  client  be  gained. 

Public  relations  planning  is  largely  a  matter  of  common  sense. 
There  is  no  nystery,  no  alcheny  in  it,  no  esoteric  talent  re¬ 
quired.  To  sum  it  all  up,  here  are  the  important  points  for  any¬ 
one  who  aspires  to  go  about  his  public  relations  work  in  the  most 
orderly  and  effective  way: 

1.  Public  relations  planning  is  based  on  facts— facts  about 
whether  the  agency*  s  services  are  adequately  meeting  the  real  need 
in  the  community,  about  whether  people  understand  it  and  how  they 
feel  about  it. 

2.  A  clearly  defined  goal  is  essential  if  the  program  is  to 
produce  results.  Your  public  relations  goal,  if  successfully 
reached,  furthers  the  general  objectives  of  the  agency— to  serve 
people  better.  Public  relations  is  not  an  "extra”  or  separate 
function  from  the  agency1  s  daily  work. 

3.  Long-range  goals  are  not  possible  of  achievement  in  a 
short  time.  The  best  public  relations  plan  is  the  one  in  which 
the  planners  have  realistically  selected  a  series  of  the  most 
important  short-range  objectives,  or  steps,  which  are  possible  of 
achievement  within  a  defined  period,  which  will  be  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  of  immediate  return  and  which  will  move  the  agency  toward 
its  long-range  goals. 

U.  Each  individual  health  and  welfare  agency  must  keep  its 
own  relations  with  its  community  strong  and  healtly;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  take  its  part  in  the  family  of  agencies  with 
which  it  works.  The  public  relations  of  the  health  and  welfare 
field  as  a  whole  will  be  strengthened  by  sound  working  relation¬ 
ships  among  units  which  are  themselves  strong;  and  by  cooperative 
rather  than  competitive  approaches  to  the  public  whenever  such 
cooperation  is  appropriate  and  feasible. 

5.  Any  agency  embarking  on  a  public  relations  program  must 
be  sure  of  whom  it  is  trying  to  reach,  and  for  what  purpose. 
Focused  public  relations  projects  are  the  strongest  public  rela¬ 
tions  projects. 

6.  The  more  an  agency  knows  about  the  group  whose  coopera¬ 
tion  it  seeks,  the  more  successful  its  efforts  will  be. 
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?•  The  choice  of  method  or  methods  by  which  the  public  re¬ 
lations  project  is  to  be  carried  out  depends  on  the  group  with 
whom  the  agency  desires  to  build  a  relationship.  The  most  direct 
method  is  usually  the  best  method. 

8.  Specialized  staff  to  coordinate  the  public  relations 
work  of  an  agency  should  be  engaged  whenever  feasible.  Agencies 
without  specialized  public  relations  staff  must  use  regular  staff 
and  volunteers  to  carry  out  their  programs  but  no  agency  should 
be  deterred  from  public  relations  efforts  because  it  has  no  spe¬ 
cialized  staff. 

9.  With  or  without  specialized  public  relations  staff,  the 
regular  staff  must  always  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
public  relations  atmosphere  of  the  agency.  If  this  atmosphere  is 
poor,  the  agency’s  public  relations  will  be  poor  in  spite  of  ary- 
public  relations  projects  it  undertakes. 

10.  If  the  public  relations  program  is  to  reach  its  goal, 
every  task  within  it  must  be  definitely  assigned  to  a  specific 
person  or  persons. 

11.  There  must  be  a  time  schedule,  including  wise  choice  of 
when  to  carry  out  certain  steps  and  agreement  by  those  responsi¬ 
ble  to  carry  them  out  by  the  appointed  date. 

12.  The  cost  of  the  public  relations  project  will  depend  on 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Realistically,  agency  resources  will 
affect  public  relations  budgets  but  there  should  be  sincere  deter¬ 
mination  to  find  the  funds  for  public  relations  projects  which  a 
study  of  the  facts  has  shewn  to  be  necessary  if  the  agency  is  to 
do  its  job  in  the  community. 

(PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAMS— HOW  TO  PLAN  THEM, 

Sallie  E.  Bright,  National  Publicity  Council  for 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,  Inc.,  25>7  Fourth  Avenue 
New  Tork  10,  N.  I.,  1950.  Price  $1.00) 

I4.O3  CAPITAL  FUNDS 


One  of  the  first  problems  which  a  new  board  of  directors  faces 
is  that  of  raising  money  for  the  operation  of  the  agency.  Up  to 
this  point  there  is  little  difference  between  the  organization  of 
a  sheltered  workshop  and  ary  other  social  agency  in  a  given  com¬ 
munity.  A  sheltered  workshop  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tion  and  therefore  it  needs  a  greater  amount  of  capital  funds 
than  would  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  social  agency 

offering  services  only.  It  is  vitally  important  in  the  planning 
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of  a  sheltered  -workshop  that  adequate  capital  funds  be  available 
early  in  the  development  of  the  program*  Capital  funds  are  de¬ 
fined  as  monies  collected  far  the  express  purpose  of  providing 
the  permanent  assets  of  the  agency,  such  as  machineiy,  tools, 
permanent  office  equipment,  buildings,  trucks,  etc.  If  operating 
fluids  must  be  used  for  the  capitalization  of  the  workshop,  then 
its  financial  problems  are  immediately  serious. 

UOU  REVOLVING  FUNDS 

Along  with  the  planning  for  capital  funds,  the  establishment  of 
a  revolving  fund  must  be  given  consideration.  A  revolving  fund 
is  necessary  so  that  raw  materials  can  be  bought  on  the  market  at 
reasonable  prices  and  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  handicapped. 
Rarely  is  a  social  agency,  and  especially  one  which  is  newly  es¬ 
tablished,  able  to  secure  bank  credit  for  short-term  loans,  which 
is  a  common  practice  in  industry.  An  adequately  financed  revolv¬ 
ing  fund,  therefore,  is  necessary  so  that  credit  can  be  establish¬ 
ed  far  future  use. 

U05  OPERATING  FUNDS 

The  operating  funds  of  an  agency  are  those  used  for  salaries  of 
personnel,  repairs,  heat,  light,  maintenance  and  such  items  which 
recur  frequently.  As  the  workshop  becomes  established  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  there  should  be  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  operating 
funds  necessary.  The  first  few  years  of  operation  will  be  the 
most  expensive  in  the  use  of  community  funds. 
h°6  FINANCING  AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

A  fourth  fund  to  which  consideration  must  be  given  is  that  used 
to  meet  the  cost  of  professional  services  not  directly  a  part  of 
the  manufacturing  operation  of  the  workshop.  This  will  include 
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salaries  for  social  workers,  rehabilitation  counselors  and  other 
staff  members  who  are  responsible  for  the  service  program  of  the 
agency*  These  costs  are  a  direct  responsibility  of  the  community 
and  cannot  usually  be  met  from  income  of  the  sale  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  article* 

As  soon  as  it  is  determined  by  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
executives  of  the  agency  what  the  total  workshop  program  will  be, 
it  should  be  translated  into  a  money  budget  which  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  community  for  its  support* 

500  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

In  its  building  equipment  and  operations,  a  sheltered  workshop 
must  be  concerned  with  the  health,  safety  and  well-being  of  its 
clients* 

501  LEGAL  REGULATIONS 

Every  state  and  local  community  has  laws  which  set  minimum 
standards  for  the  health  and  safety  of  employees  in  industrial 
occupations.  Agencies  operating  sheltered  workshops  should  ex¬ 
ceed  these  minimum  requirements.  Fire  regulations  which  might  be 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  physically  normal  employees  would 
be  totally  inadequate  for  a  group  of  physically  handicapped  em¬ 
ployees*  The  same  is  true  in  providing  adequate  drinking  water, 
toilet  facilities,  and  good  ventilation. 

502  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PHYSICAL  PLANT  AMD  THE  DISABILITY  SERVED 

The  facilities  in  a  sheltered  workshop  will  vary  with  the  type 
of  handicap  served.  A  dining  room  is  desirable  in  one  setting, 
but  becomes  a  necessity  depending  on  the  clients  served,  or  if 
eating  facilities  are  not  available.  Elevator  service  or  ramps 
in  a  two  or  three  stoiy  building  may  be  physically  or  psychologi- 
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cally  necessaiy  with  the  cardiac  or  orthopedic  client,  but  not 
far  many  others.  Good  limiting  is  always  related  to  the  type  of 
article  or  the  processes  carried  on  in  the  sheltered  shop.  In 
the  case  of  sheltered  workshops  serving  the  blind  client,  lighting 
is  vitally  important  so  that  those  people  having  ary  residual 
vision  may  use  it  to  its  fullest  capacity  without  strain. 

503  SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS 

Every  safeguard  to  prevent  accidents  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  physical  plant  and  the  management  of  a  sheltered  workshop. 

This  includes  clean  aisles,  orderly  storage  of  tools  and  equipment, 
painting  and  marking  of  movable  parts  of  machinery,  use  of  safety 
guards  on  machinery  and  all  other  safeguards  suggested  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  for  normal  industry. 

5 Ch  AUXILIARY  SERVICES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

In  planning  for  the  building  to  be  used  as  a  sheltered  workshop, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  housing  of  auxiliary  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  If  they  are  to  be  provided  by  the  agency.  If 
these  services  are  to  provide  physical  rehabilitation  services, 
then  space  for  medical  examinations,  physical  therapy  and  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Consideration 
must  also  be  given  to  space  for  psychological  testing  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  if  these  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  over-all  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  workshop. 

5°5  LOCATION  OF  THE  WORKSHOP 

Along  with  the  planning  for  the  physical  plant,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  its  location  in  the  community.  Again,  the  type 
or  types  of  disability  to  be  served  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Consideration  also  must  be  given  to  facilities  for  loading 
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and  unloading  of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods.  Zoning  ordi¬ 
nances  in  most  local  communities  will  affect  the  location  of  the 
shop  to  some  degree.  It  is  wise  to  check  building  codes  before 
a  definite  site  is  decided  upon. 

600  DETERMINATION  QF  PRODUCTS 

Product  planning  represents  the  sheltered  shops*  and/or  home 
industries*  first  step  toward  participation  in  competitive  indus¬ 
try.  If  it  intends  to  assure  reasonably  steady  employment  and 
wages  to  its  clientele  at  a  level  of  financial  responsibility 
possible  for  a  non-profit  agency  then  it  must,  insofar  as  it  is 
able,  determine  realistically  its  assets  and  liabilities  in  terms 
of  manpower,  tools,  plant  and  materials.  Guesswork  has  no  place 
in  this  process.  In  the  main,  this  approach  is  identical  with 
that  employed  by  industry.  Industry  selects  a  product  and  hires 
qualified  or  trainable  workers  to  produce  it.  Such  workers  may 
be  hired  or  fired  upon  a  basis  of  profit  and  loss.  The  non¬ 
profit  agency  reverses  this  procedure.  It  must  find  suitable 
products  to  be  manufactured  or  processed  by  a  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trary  unit  of  manpower  for  which  it  is  responsible.  It  must,  at 
the  same  time,  attempt  to  secure  stable  sales  outlets  insuring 
regular  wages  at  a  suitable  level. 

601  CONTROLLING  FACTORS 

There  are  five  interdependently  separate  parts  vital  in  the 
choice  of  products.  These  are  the  type  of  worker,  the  space,  the 
equipment  available  for  his  work,  his  training  and  a  reasonably 
assured  market  for  the  consumption  of  ary  given  commodity.  It  is 
of  value  to  note  that  a  product  idea  may  sometimes  spring  from  a 
careful  study  of  workshop  limitations. 
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The  following  tabulation  is  offered  as  a  breakdown  of  general 
information  needed: 

1.  The  Worker 

a.  Types  of  disability  (vocational,  non-vocational 
handicap) 

b.  Age  level 

c.  Sex,  i.e.,  preponderance  of  men  or  women 

d.  General  educational  level 

e.  General  work  experience 

f.  Number  of  workers  available 

2.  Space 

a.  Size  of  building  or  work  rooms 

b.  Suitability  of  space  (working  area  and  storage  of 
raw  material) 

c.  Condition  of  building  or  work  rooms 

d.  Location  (urban,  central,  rural) 

3*  Equipment 

a.  Opportunity  to  purchase  new  and  suitable  equipment 

b.  Necessary  use  of  limited  or  outmoded  equipment 

c.  Makeshift 

1;.  Markets 

a*  Local,  state  or  national  outlets 

b.  High,  middle  or  low  level  graded  merchandise 

c.  Wholesale,  retail 

d.  Contract 

e.  Salvage 

602  TYPES  OF  OPERATIONS 

In  general,  sheltered  workshops  and  home  industries  use  one  of 
three  types  of,  or  a  combination  of  anyone  of  these  three,  to  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  employment*  These  are  the  manufacture  of  new  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  remodeling  of  discarded  or  salvaged  material,  and 
sub-contracts  from  industry.  All  three  have  certain  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

602.1  MANUFACTURE  OE  NEW  GOODS  -  ADVANTAGES 

1.  Materials  provide  opportunity  to  train  to  industrial 
speeds 

2.  Emphasizes  good  workmanship 

3.  Permits  hi$i  degree  of  unit  operation 
lu  Requires  limited  amount  of  strength 

5.  Simulates  actual  industrial  operations 

6.  Smaller  space  per  worker 
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7.  Uses  more  machineiy,  and  mechanized  tools 

8.  Provides  a  new  goods  psychology 

MANUFACTURE  OF  NEW  GOODS  -  DISADVANTAGES 

1.  "Work  is  likely  to  be  of  a  limited  variety  except  in 
those  places  where  the  operations  are  extensive 

2.  Work  is  apt  to  be  seasonal  and  sporadic 

3.  High  grade  of  supervision  required 

ii.  Capital  outlay  in  equipment  and  goods  in  process  is  apt 
to  be  high 

5.  Requires  larger  cash  operating  funds 

6.  Requires  maintenance  of  extensive  sales  organization 

7.  Some  consignment  financing  required 

602.2  DISCARDED  (SALVAGE)  MATERIALS  -  ADVANTAGES 

1.  Enlists  a  broad  basis  of  support  and  contribution 

2.  Essentially  non-cong?  etitive 

3.  Relative  high  cash  return 

lu  Provides  a  wide  variety  of  vocational  opportunities— 
approximately  30. 

5.  Relative  ample  supply 

6.  Non-repetitive 

7.  Economically  useful — practice  of  thrift 
DISCARDED  MATERIALS  -  DISADVANTAGES 

1.  Psychology  of  working  on  used  goods 

2.  Many  housekeeping  problems 

3.  Greater  working  space  required 
2*.  More  equipment  needed 

5.  Inclination  to  lower  work  standards 

6.  Temptation  to  pilfering 

602.3  INDUSTRIAL  SUB-CONTRACT  -  ADVANTAGES 

1.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  train  to  industrial  speeds 

2.  Emphasizes  good  workmanship 

3.  Permits  high  degree  of  unit  operation 
lu  Simulates  actual  industrial  operations 

5.  Requires  smaller  space  per  worker 

6.  Provides  a  new  goods  psychology 

INDUSTRIAL  SUB-CONTRACT  -  DISADVANTAGES 

1.  Available  only  in  an  industrial  area 

2.  Work  may  be  limited  in  variety 

3*  Work  is  apt  to  be  seasonal  and  sporadic 
Ij..  Hi$i  grade  of  supervision  required 

700  ESTABLISHING  A  MARKET  AND  THE  MARKETING  PROCESS 


The  development  of  markets  is  vitally  important  for  those  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  and/or  homebound  services  which  manufacture  neir 
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goods.  Marketing  is  no  problem  for  those  agencies  which  do  only 
sub-contract  work  for  industry.  There  the  problem  lies  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  steady  flow  of  work.  Those  agencies  which  use  salvage  goods 
for  its  manufacturing  processes  have  a  retail  selling  problem  which 
is  peculiar  to  that  type  of  merchandise. 

701  TERMS  USED  IN  MARKETING 

Tools  of  Technique:  The  necessity  of  getting  the  right  product 
to  the  right  market  through  the  right  channels  at  the  right  time 
in  the  right  amounts  at  the  right  price.  (New  York  University, 
Department  of  Marketing) 

Subjective  Gratification:  Buying  goods  which  are  pleasing  rather 
than  essential  by  people  whose  standard  of  living  has  risen  to  such 
a  point  so  that  they  can  afford  to  indulge  themselves.  This  is  a 
motivation  on  the  consumer  level  which  may  not  be  by-passed. 

Merchandising:  The  process  of  satisfying  customers1  wants. 

702  COMPARISON  -  SKELTERED  WORKSHOP  AND/OR  HOME  INDUSTRY  AND  NORMAL 

INDUSTRY 

Establishing  a  market  and  the  marketing  process  requires  skill, 
imagination,  ingenuity  and  always  the  assumption  of  soias  risk* 
Industry  pays  large  sums  of  money  annually  for  product  development, 
testing,  promotion  and  many  other  phases  of  the  overall  field  of 
the  distribution  of  goods.  Technicians  employed  in  these  areas 
are  not  hired  to  provide  good-will  bonuses  to  the  consumer  but 
rather  to  assure  sales  and  proper  profits.  The  State  or  private 
non-profit  agency  is  not  concerned  with  profits  but  it  must  be 
industrially  sound  if  it  is  to  offer  regular  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  to  its  clientele  at  an  acceptable  operating  deficit*  The 
sheltered  workshop,  as  well  as  industry,  cannot  afford  to  approach 
the  problems  of  marketing  and  merchandising  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 

703  FORMUIA  FOR  DETERMINING  A  MARKET 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  market  is  the  division  into  three 
economic  levels,  high,  medium  and  low.  Products  should  be  divided 
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into  staple ,  experimental,  promotional  and  prestige  merchandise* 
These  classifications  are  then  measured  against  the  "Tools  of 
Technique"  as  defined  in  Section  701* 

The  third  factor  in  determining  a  market  is  that  of  "Subjective 
gratification"  along  with  the  demand  for  dollar  value* 

The  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States  has  risen  and  people 
can,  to  a  degree,  afford  to  indulge  themselves.  They  may  buy  the 
thing  which  is  pleasing  to  them  rather  than  because  it  is  essential. 
There  is,  however,  a  higher  cost  of  living  together  with  increased 
taxes  to  be  considered.  Therefore,  the  consumer  can  and  does  de¬ 
mand  value  for  his  dollar*  His  purchase,  if  pleasing  to  him,  must 
also  be  worth  the  money  he  expends.  This  situation  leaves  little 
room  for  sympathy  buying. 

70U  RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE  SELLING 

Marketing  is  the  initial  step  into  competitive  business.  Retail 
selling  is  one  method  used  to  distribute  the  goods  to  the  consumer. 
In  retail  selling  many  devices  are  used  to  promote  the  products  to 
be  sold*  The  retail  sales  person  must  have  detailed  information 
on  the  material,  style,  authenticity  of  style,  wearability,  wash- 
ability,  fastness  of  color,  and  a  host  of  other  points  so  that  he 
can  persuasively  present  the  article  to  the  customer.  The  manu¬ 
facturer,  in  this  case  the  sheltered  workshop  and/or  home  industry, 
must  be  prepared  to  give  this  information.  This  involves  proper 
testing  of  all  the  essential  phases  of  the  product. 

For  technical  and  practical  advice,  a  sheltered  workshop  and/or 
home  industry  must  rely  on  the  same  resources  which  industry  uses* 
Local  merchants,  buyers,  consumer  tests.  Departments  of  Commerce 
in  Universities,  editors  of  trade  magazines  and  papers,  may  be 
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looked  to  for  advice  and  consultation.  Too  often  these  sources 
in  the  community  or  elsewhere  are  overlooked.  Instead,  help  is 
sought  from  other  workshops  quite  differently  situated  geographi¬ 
cally  where  the  marketing  problems  have  no  similarity.  If  the 
problems  of  merchandising  are  presented  in  a  businesslike  manner 
to  experts  such  as  buyers,  trade  magazine  editors,  and  industrial 
specialists,  in  most  instances  they  will  give  willingly  of  their 
tine  and  know-how”  to  help  solve  marketing  problems.  In  fact, 
once  the  goodwill  of  these  commercial  experts  is  won,  they  are 
more  than  apt  to  bring  product  suggestions  to  the  shops.  When 
wholesale  markets  are  developed,  the  decision  of  the  buyers  or 
expert  must,  in  a  measure,  be  considered  law.  He  is  well  versed 
in  the  rules  of  merchandising  (satisfying  people's  wants)  and  if 
the  shop  wishes  to  produce  and  sell  in  quantity,  such  wants  must 
be  intelligently  anticipated  and  met. 

This  material  may  seem  brief  for  such  an  essential  part  of  the 
Sheltered  Shop  and/or  Home  Industry  program.  The  important  fact, 
however,  is  that  product  detemination,  marketing,  merchandising, 
and  retailing  have  come  to  be  exact  sciences  upon  which  the  eco¬ 
nomic  balance  of  buying  and  selling  commodities  on  an  industrial 
level  must  rest.  The  same  healthy  respect  for  this  science  must 
be  observed  by  the  sheltered  shop.  Shops  must  be  concerned  with 
standardization  of  products,  proper  cost  analysis,  markups  and 
price  ranges,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  serve  their  clientele 
effectively.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  we  seek  to  offer  a 
handicapped  worker  work  training  and  work  opportunity  in  as  nearly 
an  industrial  setting  as  possible  so  that  he  may  be  helped  to 

assume  his  full  capacity  of  productivity.  To  perpetuate  his  work 
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experience,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  problem  of  disposal  of 
his  products  receive  equally  comprehensive  consideration# 

MARK  UP 

A  sheltered  workshop  must  be  competitive,  but  should  attempt  to 
sell  its  output  at  the  price  charged  by  commercial  organizations 
making  comparable  products  or  providing  comparable  services. 

This  should  permit  the  percentage  beyond  direct  costs  (labor, 
materials,  supplies)  common  to  the  particular  industry,  to  apply 
toward  all  other  costs  including  selling,  management,  rent,  in¬ 
surance  and  electricity.  With  limited  production  and  high  opera- 

i 

ting  costs  it  may  not  be  possible  to  break  even.  On  contract 
work  in  the  sewing  industry  this  percentage  of  labor  costs  should 
run  from  25#  to  100$,  though  on  very  simple  work  required  far 
clients  with  very  limited  skills,  even  10#  would  be  considered 
acceptable# 

TYPES  OF  WORKERS  USUALLY  SERVED  THROUGH  SHELTERED  EMPLOYMENT 


There  are  four  groups  of  handicapped  people  who  are  generally 
considered  to  benefit  from  the  services  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
or  home  industry  program. 

1#  Those  who  have  never  worked  or  whose  work  experience 
is  so  far  in  the  past  that  they  have  lost  their  skill 
and  work  habits# 

2.  Those  for  whom  manual  work  offers  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  success,  but  who  are  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  corpete  in  regular  industiy  on  a  high-speed  factory 
job  without  vocational  training  or  re-training  as  well 
as  those  who  need  to  develop  work  tolerance. 

3#  Those  who  have  developed  work  habits  and  sufficient 
skill  for  productive  employment,  but  for  some  psycho¬ 
logical  or  social  reason  are  not  acceptable  in  comr- 
petitive  industry# 

];#  Those  who  should  have  a  regular  occupation  but  have 
little  productive  ability# 
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801  EVALUATION  OF  THE  CLIENT 

Sheltered  workshops  and  home  industries  are  a  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  rehabilitation  process  and  not  an  end  in  themselves  for  most 
of  the  clients  needing  their  services.  The  workshop  is  therefore 
one  of  the  logical  places  for  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
severely  disabled  client* s  employment  potential.  Whereas  industry 
neither  can  afford  the  time  nor  has  the  patience  to  stuc^y  the 
individual  adequately,  the  philosophy  of  the  workshop  is  based  on 
finding  out  what  each  candidate  for  employment  can  do  best,  con¬ 
sidering  his  capabilities  and  limitations,  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal.  All  phases  of  the  client* s  employability  should  be  studied. 

He  must  be  examined  by  his  own  or  the  workshop  physician,  and 
must  have  specific  medical  recommendations  for  work  limitations, 
amount  of  work,  and  physical  conditions  under  which  it  is  safe 
for  him  to  work.  Diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  precautions  should  be 
explicit,  and  there  should  be  established  periods  for  re-check. 

Psychological  testing  may  be  done  by  the  workshop  psychologist, 
or  where  such  personnel  is  lacking,  psychological  service  may  be 
"borrowed"  from  a  college  in  the  vicinity  with  a  good  course  in 
psychology,  from  a  nearby  State  otr  Veterans  Administration  Hospi¬ 
tal,  or  some  other  local  resource. 

Psychological  testing  should  cover  not  only  intelligence  and 
social  maturity,  but  also  personality,  preferences  and  aptitudes. 

A  fairly  wide  range  of  clerical,  industrial  and  creative  process¬ 
es  should  be  available  for  try-out.  However,  there  are  mary 
types  of  jobs  which  require  approximately  the  same  physical  skills. 
The  final  job  assignment  may  require  a  technique  similar  to  but 
not  identical  to  that  used  in  the  testing  situation. 
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State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  strengthen  their  case  diagnosis  process,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  vocational  objective  with  a  client,  frequently  pur¬ 
chase  "an  evaluation" •  This  may  include  tests  for  learning 
ability,  aptitude,  interest,  dexterity,  emotional  stability,  etc. 
as  mentioned  above.  Because  of  the  facilities  available.  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  often  prefer  to  purchase  this 
evaluation  from  sheltered  workshops  if  the  staff  of  the  shops  are 
qualified  to  administer  the  tests  and  write  an  evaluation  based 
on  the  test  results.  The  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
pay  a  fee  for  this  service,  as  established  by  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shops. 

Testing  as  described  above  will  bring  to  light  those  areas  in 
his  personal  make-up  in  which  the  client  is  deficient  and  needs 
training  for  normal  living  and  employability.  It  will  also  help 
to  point  out  the  general  vocational  line  to  be  followed  in  his 
training  for  employment. 

802  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

The  blind,  the  deaf,  the  cerebral  palsied  and  ary  person  whose 
handicap  is  congenital  or  acquired  early  in  life  may  have  been  so 
restricted  cr  protected  that  he  is  not  employable  until  he  has 
learned  mental  and  physical  independence.  Individuals  whose  dis¬ 
ability  came  on  later  in  life  may  be  so  overwhelmed  by  what  has 
befallen  them,  that  they  lose  their  grip  and  allow  themselves  to 
deteriorate  mentally  and  physically.  Both  these  groups  are  apt 
to  need  a  prolonged  period  for  personal  adjustment.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  personnel,  such  as  speech  therapists,  occupational  therapists 
and  physical  therapists  may  be  required  to  give  training  in  con- 
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municative  skills,  pride  in  personal  appearance,  hand  use,  loco¬ 
motion  and  independent  travel.  Psychological  and  psychiatric 
help  may  be  indicated.  This  type  of  training  may  be  habilitation 
or  rehabilitation.  The  patient  may  be  taught  new  controls  and 
skills  which  he  has  never  before  acquired  or  he  may  be  helped  to 
regain  controls  or  skills  he  formerly  possessed.  If  such  train¬ 
ing  is  not  available  under  the  same  roof  as  the  workshop,  it 
should  be  available  elsewhere,  either  on  an  in-patient  or  out¬ 
patient  basis,  and  the  two  programs  should  be  coordinated. 

Successful  training  for  employability  includes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  positive  attitude  tcward  employment  and  sound  work 
habits. 

/ 

The  workshop  must  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  expecting  its  em¬ 
ployees  to  conform  to  the  same  regulations  they  would  find  in 
industry  with  the  exception  of  the  flexible  hours  and  the  special 
health  measures.  Clients  should  be  expected  to  be  regular  in 
attendance,  prompt  when  reporting  on  and  off  duty,  and  conscien¬ 
tious  about  maintaining  normal  work  standards. 

In  many  instances  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  deter¬ 
mine  through  the  case  diagnosis  process  that  a  client  cannot  be 
given  training  for  a  particular  vocation  or  be  given  job  placement 
service  until  he  has  had  some  of  the  personal  adjustment  services 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Personal  adjustment  ser¬ 
vice,  dependent  upon  the  individual  client  situation,  may  require 
a  varying  number  of  weeks.  Again,  dependent  upon  the  individual 
client  situation,  it  may  be  provided  on  an  in-patient  or  out¬ 
patient  basis.  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  purchase  this  service  also  from  sheltered  workshops  in 
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accordance  with  charges  established  by  the  sheltered  workshops, 

803  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Following  the  evaluation  of  their  work  capacity,  and  personal 
adjustment  service  where  it  has  been  needed,  some  clients  will  be 
able  to  return  to  their  former  occupation.  The  majority,  however, 
will  have  to  be  given  vocational  training.  This  will  include 
those  whose  disability  forces  them  to  change  from  their  former  oc¬ 
cupation  as  well  as  those  who  have  never  before  been  employed* 

The  evaluation  which  the  client  has  gone  through  will  have  given 
important  information  about  his  work  potential.  There  is  no  sim¬ 
ple  screening  process,  however,  by  which  the  actual  skill  of  many 
physically  handicapped  workers  may  be  determined  without  actual 
work  try-out.  The  vocational  training  period  must  be  long  enough 
far  all  clients  to  learn  the  job.  For  the  severely  physically 
handicapped  worker  it  must  also  allow  time  enough  to  see  what 
compensatory  skills  he  may  be  able  to  develop  which  will  permit 
him  to  actually  perform  the  given  task. 

State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  purchase  training  for 
many  of  their  clients  from  vocational  schools,  trade  schools, 
business  colleges,  universities,  tutors  and  industries.  There 
are  many  of  their  clients,  however,  who  because  of  the  severity 
of  a  physical  disability  or  an  emotional  disturbance,  need  more 
individualized  attention,  a  well  extended  training  period,  and  a 
sheltered  environment  of  less  competitive  nature.  This  can  be 
provided  ty  a  properly  equipped  sheltered  workshop  with  qualified 
instructors,  and  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  can 
purchase  this  training  on  a  fee  basis. 
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SOI;  PERMANENT  EMPLOY], 'IENT 


After  he  has  been  through  this  hardening  and  training  process, 
the  client  is  ready  for  permanent  employment,  either  in  industry 
or  the  sheltered  workshop*  The  goal  of  the  workshop  is  to  gradu¬ 
ate  all  its  employees  into  outside  employment,  but  this  my  net 
always  be  possible. 

Certain  types  of  disability  such  as  tuberculosis,  some  cardiac 
conditions,  and  arthritis  imply  that  limited  working  hours  will 
be  necessary.  The  worker  who  is  severely  involved  orthopedic  ally 
or  neurologically  my  be  so  slow  he  can  never  compete  in  industry* 
Personal  attitudes  in  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  epileptic  some¬ 
times  limit  people  with  these  disabilities  to  employment  in  a 
sheltered  environment.  Social  factors  such  as  early  retirement 
policies  and  diminishing  demand  for  certain  skills  my  force  the 
handicapped  worker  out  of  the  running  in  competitive  industry. 

The  sheltered  workshop* s  various  contributions  cannot  be  listed 
without  mentioning  a  service  to  a  relatively  smll  group  whose 
needs  can  be  met  nowhere  else.  They  are  those  people  whose  mental 
health  depends  on  steady  employment,  but  who  are  unable  to  meet 
even  the  modified  standards  of  the  sheltered  workshop  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Work  becomes  therapy  for  this  group,  rather  than  a 
paying  job.  Regular  activity  and  social  contacts  serve  as  mental 
hygiene.  Where  it  is  possible  to  supply  a  subsidy  while  keeping 
the  client  working,  his  morale  is  better  and  his  family  situation 
is  often  smoother  than  it  would  be  if  he  were  idle  at  home  on 
public  assistance. 

805  AUXILIARY  SERVICES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

The  sheltered  workshop  and/or  home  industry  is  a  part  of  the 
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total  rehabilitation  program  for  all  the  handicapped  people  in 
the  geographic  area  served.  It  must  therefore  develop  auxiliary 
services  to  employment. 

805.1  CASE  FINDING 

Case  Finding  is  an  integral  part  of  rehabilitation.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  leads  to  a 
high  proportion  of  rehabilitations.  Local  agencies  are  advised 
to  consult  with  their  Health  and  Hospital  Departments,  private 
medical  facilities,  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  the  State  Employment  Service,  and  the  local  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  in  order  to  facilitate  early  referral  for 
service* 

805.2  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIRE?, ENTS 

w— ■  II  !■  — i  ■■  ■  1  — 

Eligibility  requirements  need  to  be  interpreted  in  their  broad¬ 
est  sense  and  should  be  periodically  evaluated  in  relation  to 
changing  community  need.  They  should  be  viewed  as  a  method  for 
helping  the  client  to  use  help  within  agency  facilities.  However, 
there  must  be  an  individual  consideration  of  each  client1  s  need 
and  ability  to  use  help  in  measuring  his  eligibility  for  service* 

8°5.3  INTAKE  PROCEDURES  AND  POLICIES 

Intake  for  sheltered  shop  and  homebound  programs  is  a  skilled 
service  and  should  be  handled  by  a  person  who  has  not  only  good 

% 

knowledge  of  the  agency  function  but  who  has  both  a  warm  and 
understanding  approach  to  the  handicapped  client  and  a  realistic 
ability  to  evaluate  client  need  and  possible  use  of  services 
which  may  be  available. 

Intake  involves  both  a  clerical  and  professional  service.  At 
the  point  of  intake  certain  basic  medical  and  social  information 
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should  be  secured,  including  the  client’s  name  and  either  his 
parent’s  names  or  his  wife’s  name,  a  picture  of  the  family 
composition,  the  .address  and  telephone  number,  directions  for 
reaching  the  home  if  it  is  in  an  outlying  district.  Accuracy  is 
important,  since  service  may  be  delayed  if  there  are  mistakes* 

If  there  is  a  central  social  service  exchange  or  index  in  the 
community,  clearance  is  a  protection  to  both  the  client  and  the 
agency,  in  that  it  will  give  a  picture  of  previous  services  and 
will  prevent  duplication  of  service  for  those  clients  who  may  be 
actively  working  with  another  agency. 

Beyond  the  preliminary  clerical  procedure,  intake  should  be 
handled  on  a  confidential  interview  basis.  In  most  agencies 
every  intake  interview  is  held  in  the  office  of  the  agency  and  is 
done  in  the  home  only  when  the  client  is  unable  to  travel*  There 
should  be  flexibility  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  interview 
should  be  in  the  home  or  in  the  office.  In  either  instance  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  reasonable  privacy  and  the  client  should 
be  assured  that  medical  and  social  information  will  be  treated  in 
a  confidential  and  respectful  manner. 

A  vital  part  of  intake  is  referral  to  other  agencies  or  ser¬ 
vices  for  necessary  service  not  available  through  the  sheltered 
shop  or  homebound  program. 

805.li  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

A  complete  medical  examination  plus  a  special  examination  in 
relation  to  the  handicap  are  urged  as  primary  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  for  all  sheltered  shops.  Facilities  for  this  may  either  be 
provided  by  the  agency  or  may  be  secured  through  local  health 
agencies  or  private  physicians. 
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Planning  for  sheltered  shop  or  horaebound  employment  should  only 


begin  after  the  handicap  has  been  investigated  and  after  plans 
for  remedial  treatment,  if  any,  are  considered.  Proper  medical 
screening  may  sometimes  obviate  the  need  for  homebound  or  shel¬ 
tered  employment  through  providing  methods  of  ambulation,  im¬ 
proved  prosthetic  devices  or  corrective  medical  or  surgical  care. 

A  medical  examination  at  point  of  intake  is  wasted  unless  the 

full  medical  recommendations  are  taken  into  consideration  in 

future  case  planning*  Provision  should  be  made  for  medical  exam- 
* 

inations  periodically  during  the  course  of  employment* 

805.5  COUNSELING 

In  most  sheltered  workshops  and  homebound  programs  a  trained 
Vocational  Counselor  or  a  trained  Case  YiTorker  has  responsibility 
for  intake  procedure  and  continued  counseling.  Through  this 
arrangement  the  client  is  able  to  form  a  helpful  relationship 
with  one  person  who  works  with  him  throughout  his  rehabilitation 
experience.  The  Case  Worker  or  Vocational  Counselor  interprets 
the  purpose  of  the  programs  reinforcing  this  explanation  when 
necessary.  Ke  helps  to  secure  related  services,  he  forms  a 
liaison  between  agency,  home  and  community  through  which  the 
client* s  development  can  be  stimulated* 

Personal  and  psychological  adjustment,  which  is  frequently 
indicated  in  rehabilitation  training  is  a  service  secured  through 
skilled  social  case  work*  Such  case  work  with  the  individual  is 
ideally  preferred  by  the  agency  operating  the  sheltered  workshop, 
but  in  sane  cases  may  be  secured  through  cooperative  agreement 
with  local  case  work  agencies* 
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Psychological  and  psychometric  tests  administered  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  a  competent  psychometrician  can  be  used  to  advantage  as 
part  of  the  intake  study  or  in  continued  case  planning. 

Such  tests  are  not  absolute  necessities  but  can  frequently  pro¬ 
vide  a  short  cut  in  measuring  the  client’s  physical  and  mental 
capacities.  Manipulative  and  dexterity  tests  can  have  real  value 
in  selective  placement  within  a  sheltered  workshop.  However, 
these  tests  need  to  be  correlated  with  the  actual  work  being  done 
in  the  shop  in  order  to  have  decisive  effect.  Even  without,  corre¬ 
lation  tests  have  value  in  giving  a  basis  far  comparisons  of  men¬ 
tal  abilities  and  manipulative  skills  with  other  groups  in  the 
population.  Testing  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  adjunct  to  counseling 
and  case  work  service  and  not  a  substitute  for  this  service.  The 
following  tests  are  in  common  use  in  many  rehabilitation  agencies 
and  reference  material  is  available  in  relation  to  their  applica¬ 
tion: 

Wechsler-Bellevue  Adult  and  Adolescent  Intelligence  Scale, 

Form  I 

Otis  Quick  Scoring,  Beta  (grade  l*-9) 

Otis  Quick  Scoring,  Gamma  (grades  9  and  above) 

The  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Tests  (placing,  turning, 
displacing  and  two  hand  turning  and  placing) 

Pennsylvania  Bi-Manual  Work  Sample  (Assembly,  Disassembly) 

Purdue  Pegboard 

Johnson  O’Connor  Finger  and  Tweezer  Dexterity 
Bennet  Mechanical  Comprehension  Test  AA-EB 
Thurston  Typing  Test 
MacQuarrie  Test  for  Mechanical  Ability 
Revised  Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board 
Minnesota  Clerical  Test 

Pseudo-Isochromatic  Plates  for  Testing  Color  Perception 
Kuder  Preference  Record  -  Vocational  and  Personal 

805.7  DETERMINATION  OF  A  PUN  OF  TREATMENT  / 

Such  a  plan  should  not  be  prescribed  but  should  be  tailored  to 
fit  the  capacities  of  each  individual.  It  should  be  elastic  and 
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related  dynamically  to  the  client*  s  Improvement  or  retrogression. 

Effective  treatment  in  the  rehabilitation  sense  is  a  shared  ex¬ 
perience  between  client  and  agency.  It  is  also  vital  that  the 
plan  of  treatment  worked  out  for  the  client  with  the  agency  rep¬ 
resentative  should  be  understood  at  least  in  its  broad  sense  by 
agency  staff  who  will  be  expected  to  implement  it.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  periodic  review  of  progress  as  the  client  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  sheltered  workshop  or  homebotind  program. 

8°5.8  CASE  RECORDS 

Every  agency  recognizes  the  need  for  keeping  records  of  service 
rendered  to  the  client.  Such  records  provide: 

1.  Statistical  measurement  of  services  given  and  their 
effectiveness 

2.  A  reminder  of  client  needs,  abilities  demonstrated 
through  testing,  medical  findings,  case  work  develop¬ 
ment,  etc. 

3*  Research  material  in  long-term  agency  planning 

Case  records  should  be  kept  in  a  central  place  and  should  be 
protected  in  keeping  with  their  confidential  nature. 

805#9  COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  ARID  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

The  responsibility  of  government  for  education  including  the 
re-educational  services  of  rehabilitation,  is  well  recognized# 
Such  services  are  the  ’’right"  of  persons  who  can  profit  by  them. 
The  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Employment  Service 
are  anxious  to  develop  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  with 
private  agencies. 

Executives  of  sheltered  workshops  and  homebound  programs  should 
develop  a  cooperative  working  agreement  with  the  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  agencies  and  local  offices  of  the  Veterans  Admini¬ 
stration  and  the  State  Employment  Services  in  order  to  facilitate 
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the  highest  possible  level  of  service.  It  should  be  possible  in 
this  Tray  for  the  private  and  public  agencies  to  offer  comple¬ 
mentary  services  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

900  PLACING  THE  CLIENT  ON  THE  JOB 

When  the  period  of  study  and  evaluation  of  the  client  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  it  is  determined  that  he  is  to  work  either  in  the  work¬ 
shop  or  in  a  home  industry,  he  must  be  placed  on  that  job  which 
best  fits  his  abilities  and  qualifications.  This  is  true  both 
for  short-term  employment  for  training  purposes,  as  well  as  per¬ 
manent  employment. 

901  JOB  ANALYSIS  -  PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  -  PHYSICAL  CAPACITIES 

One  of  the  best-known  techniques  far  obtaining  complete  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  requirements  of  jobs  is  the  Job  Analysis. 

For  each  job,  the  analyst  detemines  the  specific  physical  re¬ 
quirements,  working  conditions  and  hazards.  An  important  phase 
of  the  Job  Analysis  is  the  physical  demands  analysis  by  which  is 
determined  the  physical  activities  and  working  conditions  in¬ 
volved  in  jobs.  Having  this  information  about  the  jobs,  it  then 
becomes  essential  to  determine  the  physical  capacities  of  the 
workers.  This  is  determined  by  a  physical  capacities  appraisal 
in  which  medical  information  is  translated  into  terminology  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  physical  demands  information.  This  is  of  utmost 
importance  in  the  placement  of  workers  with  physical  limitations* 
The  appraisals  made  by  the  plysician  and  the  physical  demands 
analysis  are  then  compared  in  order  to  match  the  physical  capaci¬ 
ties  of  workers  with  the  physical  requirements  of  jobs.  The  phy¬ 
sical  demands  analysis  then  supplies  a  standard  terminology  to 


analyze  the  physical  characteristics  of  both  workers  and  jobs* 
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The  Physical  Demands  Form  as  adopted  by  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  during  World  War  II  contains  two  major  listings,  one 
under  the  heading  of  "Physical  Activities",  and  the  other  under 
the  heading  of  ,TWorking  Conditions" .  This  same  terminology  was 
used  in  the  Physical  Capacities  appraisal  form*  Following  is  the 
listing  with  definitions  as  it  appears  on  above-mentioned  forms: 

DEFINITIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Walking  -  Moving  about  on  the  feet  by  taking  alternate  steps, 
setting  one  foot  before  the  other  without  running. 

2.  Jumping  -  Projecting  the  body  up,  down,  or  horizontally 
through  the  air,  primarily  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  feet 
and  legs. 

3.  Running  -  Moving  rapidly  by  using  the  feet  and  legs  more 
quickly  than  in  walking. 

li.  Balancing  -  Walking,  standing,  or  running  on  narrow  or  slip¬ 
pery  elevated  surfaces  by  maintaining  body  equilibrium  to 
prevent  falling. 

5>.  Climbing  -  Ascending  or  descending  ladders,  scaffolding, 
poles,  ropes,  and  the  like,  using  hands  and  arms  as  well  as 
feet. 

6.  Crawling  -  Moving  about  on  the  hands  and  knees  or  hands  and 
feet. 

7.  Standing  -  Supporting  oneself  on  the  feet  and  legs  in  an  up¬ 
right  or  nearly  upright  position. 

8.  Turning  -  Twisting  partly  around,  or  revolving  completely 
about  a  vertical  axis,  usually  involving  the  spine,  trunk, 
neck  and  legs. 

9*  Stooping  -  Bending  the  body  downward  and  forward  by  bending 
the  spine  only. 

10.  Crouching  -  Bending  the  body  downward  and  forward  by  bending 
the  legs  and  spine. 

H.  Kneeling  -  Bending  the  legs  at  the  knees  to  come  to  rest  on 
the  knees. 

12.  Sitting  -  Resting  upon  the  haunches  or  lower  or  posterior 
extremities  of  the  trunk  as  in  occupying  a  bench,  chair, 
saddle,  etc. 

13.  Reaching  -  Extending  the  hands  and  arms  in  any  direction. 
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111.  Lifting  -  Raising  or  lowering  an  object  from  one  level  to 
another* 

1S>.  Carrying  -  Transporting  an  object,  usually  by  holding  it  in 
the  hands  and  arms* 

16.  Throwing  -  Propelling  an  object  through  space  by  swinging 
motion  of  the  hand  and  arm  with  or  without  the  use  of  tongs 
or  other  devices* 

17*  Pushing  -  Exerting  force  upon  an  object  so  that  the  object 
moves  away  from  the  force,  including  slapping,  striking, 
kicking  and  treadle  actions* 

18.  Pulling  -  Exerting  force  upon  an  object  so  that  the  object 
moves  toward  the  force,  including  jerking. 

19*  Handling  -  Seizing,  holding,  grasping,  turning  or  otherwise 
working  with  the  whole  hand  or  arm. 

20*  Fingering  -  Picking,  pinching,  or  otherwise  working  with  the 
fingers  primarily,  (rather  than  with  the  whole  hand  or  arm, 
as  in  Handling) • 

21*  Feeling  -  Perceiving  such  attributes  of  objects  as  size, 

shape,  temperature  or  quality,  by  means  of  receptors  in  the 
skin,  typically  those  of  the  finger  tips. 

22*  Talking  -  Expressing  or  exchanging  ideas  by  means  of  spoken 
word* 

23*  Hearing  -  Perceiving  the  nature  of  sounds  by  the  ear. 

2iu  Seeing  -  Perceiving  the  nature  of  objects  by  the  eye. 

25.  Color  Vision  -  Perceiving  the  color  of  objects  by  sight. 

26.  Depth  Perception  -  Perceiving  relative  or  absolute  distances 
of  an  object  from  the  observer  or  from  one  object  to  another. 

27*  Working  Speed  -  The  rate  of  speed  the  job  requires  of  the 
worker.  This  item  is  checked  with  an  nXn  only  where  the  job 
requires  a  significantly  high  rate  of  working  speed* 

901.2  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

1.  Inside  -  Indoor  protection  from  weather  conditions. 

2.  Outside  -  Out  of  doors,  or  under  an  overhead  covering  with 
slight  protection  from  the  weather. 

3*  Hot  -  Temperature  sufficiently  high  to  cause  perceptible 
bodily  discomfort. 

2l*  Cold  -  Temperature  sufficiently  low  to  cause  perceptible 
bodily  discomfort. 
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5.  Sudden  Temperature  Changes  -  Variations  in  temperature  which 
are  sufficiently  marked  and  abrupt  to  cause  perceptible 
bodily  reactions. 

6.  Humid  -  Atmospheric  condition  with  moisture  content  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  to  cause  perceptible  bodily  discomfort. 

7.  Dry  -  Atmospheric  condition  with  moisture  content  sufficient¬ 
ly  low  to  cause  perceptible  bodily  discomfort. 

8.  Wet  -  Contact  w. 1th  water  or  other  liquids. 

9.  Dusty  -  Air  filled  with  sma.ll  particles  of  any  kind  such  as 
textile  dust,  flour,  wood,  leather,  feathers,  etc.,  and  in¬ 
organic  dust  including  silica  and  asbestos,  which  make  the 
workplace  unpleasant  or  are  the  source  of  occupational 
diseases. 

10.  Dirty  -  Contact  with  or  exposure  to  dirt,  litter,  soiled 
materials,  etc. 

11.  Odors  -  Perceptible  smells,  either  toxic  or  nontoxic. 

12.  Noisy  -  Sufficient  sound  to  cause  thought  distraction  or 
possible  injury  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 

13.  Adequate  Lighting  -  Sufficient  lighting  to  minimize  eye 
strain#  (A  zero  before  this  item  on  the  physical  demands 
form  indicates  the  lighting  is  either  insufficient  or  exces¬ 
sive.  Explain  under  "Details  of  Working  Conditions".  A  zero 
or  a  check  will  not  occur  before  this  item  on  the  physical 
capacities  form;  consequently,  when  it  is  imperative  for  the 
worker  to  have  adequate  lighting,  it  is  important  to  make  a 
comment  to  that  effect  under  Details  of  limitations  for  spe¬ 
cific  working  conditions.) 

ill.  Adequate  Ventilation  -  Sufficient  ventilation  to  cause  nei¬ 
ther  a  feeling  of  suffocation  nor  exposure  to  drafts.  (A 
zero  before  this  item  on  the  physical  demands  form  indicates 
that  the  ventilation  is  insufficient  or  excessive.  Explain 
under  "Details  of  '.'forking  Conditions".  A  zero  or  a  check 
will  not  occur  before  this  item  on  the  physical  capacities 
form;  consequently,  wlien  it  is  imperative  for  the  worker  to 
have  adequate  ventilation  it  is  important  to  make  a  comment 
to  that  effect  under  Details  of  limitations  for  specific 
working  conditions.) 

15.  Vibration  -  Production  of  an  oscillating  or  quivering  move¬ 
ment  of  the  body  or  strain  on  the  muscles,  particularly  of 
the  legs  and  arms,  as  from  repeated  motion,  pressure,  or 
shock. 

16.  Mechanical  Hazards  -  Exposure  to  materials  or  mechanical 
parts  involving  the  risk  of  bodily  injury. 


17*  Moving  Objects  -  Exposure  to  moving  equipment  and  objects 
such  as  overhead  cranes,  hand  and  motor  driven  vehicles, 
falling  objects,  etc*,  ■which  involve  the  risk  of  bodily  in¬ 
jury  ;  also  the  act  of  operating  such  equipment* 

18.  Cramped  Quarters  -  Workplace  where  freedom  of  movement  is 
restricted  or  where  worker  cannot  maintain  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion. 

19.  High  Places  -  Workplace  at  an  elevation  above  the  floor  or 
ground  level  from  which  it  is  possible  to  fall  and  be  injured. 

20.  Exposure  to  Burns  -  Workplace  involving  the  risk  of  being 
'burned  from  hot  materials,  fire  or  chemical  agents. 

21.  Electrical  Hazards  -  Exposure  to  high-tension  wires,  trans¬ 
formers,  busbars,  or  other  uninsulated  or  unshielded  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  which  involve  the  risk  of  electric  shock. 

22.  Explosives  -  Exposure  to  explosive  gases,  vapors,  dusts, 
liquids,  and  substances  which  involve  the  risk  of  bodily  in- 

ivry 

23*  Radiant  Energy  -  Exposure  to  radio-active  substances  (radium, 
uranium,  thorium,  etc.),  X-Rays,  ultra-violet  rays,  or  infra¬ 
red  rays,  which  involve  the  risk  of  impairment  of  sight  or 
general  or  localized  disabling  conditions. 

2U.  Toxic  Conditions  -  Exposure  to  toxic  dusts,  fumes,  gases, 
vapors,  mists,  or  liquids  which  cause  general  or  localized 
disabling  conditions  as  a  result  of  inhalation  or  action  on 
the  skin. 

25>.  Working  With  Others  -  Job  requires  occupational  cooperation 
with  fellow  workers,  or  direct  contact  with  the  public* 

26*  Working  Around  Others  -  Job  requires  independent  occupational 
effort  but  in  proximity  to  fellow  workers  or  the  public. 

27*  Working  Alone  -  Job  requires  independent  occupational  effort 
and  virtually  no  contact  with  fellow  workers  or  the  public. 

JOB  ANALYSIS  TRAINING 


Relatively  few  workshops  have  highly  specialized  staff  trained 
in  all  of  the  techniques  of  job  analyses  but  every  community  has 
available  such  personnel  through  the  state  employment  service. 
Literature  is  available  from  the  employment  services.  Short¬ 
term  training  courses  in  these  techniques  can  often  be  arranged 
through  some  industries  and  through  the  state  employment  offices. 


WAGES 
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The  payment  of  wages  is  an  integral  part  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  clients  working  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  home.  The  effective 
use  of  wage  payments  as  a  tool  in  rehabilitation  is  largely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  application  of  proper  standards  to  these  payments. 
The  standards  and  methods  outlined  below  apply  both  to  clients 
who  are  homebound  and  to  those  working  in  the  workshop. 

GASH  PAYMENTS 


All  wages  earned  by  a  client  of  the  workshop  should  be  paid  in 
cash.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  occur  where  the  program  of  a 
sheltered  workshop  provides  for  clients  to  live  in  facilities 
furnished  by  the  shop.  In  this  instance,  charges  for  service 
against  wages  earned  should  be  limited  to  food,  shelter  and 
clothing.  Deductions  for  such  service  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  actual  cost  to  the  shop  for  the  service  rendered  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  similar  service  outside  the  shop. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  WAGE  STRUCTURE  IN  COMMUNITY 


Wage  rates  established  by  a  workshop  should  be  related  to  the 
wage  structure  of  the  community.  This  means  that  a  client  of  a 
sheltered  workshop  should  be  paid  at  least  what  he,  as  a  handi¬ 
capped  worker,  would  earn  if  he  were  working  in  industry.  More 
specifically,  piece  rates  paid  clients  should  not  be  less  than 
piece  rates  paid  non-handicapped  employees  for  the  same  or  simi¬ 
lar  work  in  commercial  industry  in  the  vicinity  maintaining 
acceptable  labor  standards;  time  rates  should  be  based  on  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  standards  in  industry  in  the  area  for  similar  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  quality  of  work. 

PAYMENTS  TO  TRAINEES 


Trainees  producing  saleable  material  should  be  paid  wages  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  paid  other  Yforkers  of  -the  workshop  doing 
the  same  work. 

HOLIDAYS  AND  VACATIONS 

Generally  accepted  practices  of  industry  in  the  area  with  re¬ 
spect  to  paid  holidays,  paid  vacations,  paid  sick  leaves,  etc. 
should  be  adopted  by  the  workshop. 

PIECE  RATE 


So  far  as  possible,  payment  for  work  performed  by  clients 
should  be  made  on  a  piece  rate  basis  in  order  to  provide  maximum 
incentive  to  work  and  to  make  the  rewards  for  work  commensurate 
with  accomplishments. 
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1006  OVERTIME  WORK 

The  workshop  should  adopt  a  system  of  premium  pay  for  all  over¬ 
time  work,  preferably  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  one-and-one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  of  pay# 

1007  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  EARNINGS  AND  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 

Earnings  of  a  workshop  should  not  be  used  as  a  source  of  funds 
for  capital  investments  so  long  as  sub-minimum  wages  are  being 
paid  to  clients. 

1008  METHODS  OF  DETERM ING  WAGE  RATES 

Generally  sheltered  workshops  provide  employment  by  (1)  manu¬ 
facturing  new  articles  for  sale,  (2)  securing  contract  work  from 
commercial  industry,  (3)  collecting  and  selling  salvage  and  (1;) 
renovating  and  selling  used  materials.  Suggested  methods  for 
determining  rates  of  pay  for  these  operations  are: 

1008.1  MANUFACTURING  NEW  ARTICLES  FOR  SALE  (Materials  and  labor  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  workshop) 

1.  Where  the  products  manufactured  by  the  workshop  are  essen¬ 
tially  similar  to  those  in  competing  industrial  concerns, 
wage  rates  may  be  obtained  from  union  officials  (if  the 
industry  is  organized)  or  from  trade  association  officials. 
In  industries  in  which  the  piece  rate  basis  of  pay  does 
not  prevail,  the  piece  rates  may  be  determined  by  dividing 
the  hourly  production  quota  for  each  operation  into  the 
hourly  rate  of  pay  paid  for  performing  the  operation. 

2.  Where  the  workshop  and  factory  operations  are  different, 
the  wage  rates  paid  in  industry  would  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  take  into  account  such  differences. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  such  sources  of  information  as  indicated 
above,  the  workshop  should  rely  on  time  studies  for  each 
operation  involved.  Such  studies  should  be  conducted  with 
non-handicapped  persons  of  average  ability.  The  base  rate 
used  in  the  study  should  be  higher  than  the  minimum  set  by 
law  since  legal  minima  are  related  to  the  least  productive 
workers  rather  than  to  those  of  average  ability. 

If  changes  in  work  breakdown,  design  of  product  or  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery  introduce  new  operations  into  the  workshop, 
rates  of  pay  for  the  performance  of  these  operations  should  be 
deteraiined  through  job  evaluation — on  the  basis  of  skill  ii>* 
volved,  times  studies,  and  payroll  analyses — so  as  to  place  the 
earning  potential  of  the  new  operations  in  their  proper  relation 
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to  all  other  operations  carried  on  by  the  workshop. 

1008.2  CONTRACT  WORK  (Labor  supplied  by  workshop) 

1#  Where  the  factory  and  workshop  layout  of  operations  are 
the  same  or  very  similar,  rates  may  be  obtained  from  the 
firm  letting  the  contract.  In  industries  in  which  the 
piece  rate  basis  of  pay  does  not  prevail,  the  piece  rates 
may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  hourly  production  quota 
for  each  operation  into  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  per¬ 
forming  the  operation. 

2.  Where  the  factory  and  workshop  layout  are  different,  such 
differences  should  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
an  acceptable  rate. 

3.  Where  the  factory  letting  the  contract  does  not  perform 
that  operation  in  its  own  plant  but  such  work  is  done  by 
other  concerns,  rates  may  be  obtained  from  union  officials, 
if  the  industry  is  unionized.  In  industries  where  unions 
do  not  operate,  trade  association  officials  may  be  of  some 
assistance. 

1*.  In  the  absence  of  such  sources  of  information  as  indicated 
above,  the  workshop  should  rely  on  time  studies  for  each 
operation  involved.  Such  studies  should  be  conducted  with 
non-handicapped  persons  of  average  ability.  The  base  rate 
used  in  the  study  should  be  higher  than  the  minimum  set  by 
law  since  legal  minima  are  related  to  the  least  productive 
workers  rather  than  to  those  of  average  ability. 

1008.3  SALVAGE  WORK 

Salvage  work  ordinarily  involves  unskilled  operations  which 
are  paid  far  on  a  time  rate  basis.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  with  ary  degree  of  accuracy  the  earnings  of  a  client 
engaged  in  such  work  since  objective  standards  are  lacking. 

The  following  steps  are  suggested  as  a  possible  method  of 
working  out  an  equitable  wage  under  such  circumstances: 

1.  Determine  the  unskilled  labor  rate  in  the  area 

2.  Estimate  as  objectively  as  possible  each  client1 s  produc¬ 
tivity  as  compared  with  the  productivity  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  non-handicapped  person  working  in  the  same 
job. 

3.  Using  the  unskilled  labor  rate  in  the  area  as  a  base,  each 
client’s  earnings  would  depend  upon  his  productivity  in 
relation  to  this  base.  For  example:  Client  A’s  production 
is  estimated  to  be  6o£  of  a  normal  worker’s  output.  The 
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unskilled  labor  rate  in  the  area  is  $1.00  an  hour.  Client 
A*s  earnings  -would  be  60  cents  an  hour. 

1008  J4  RENOVATING  AND  SELLING  USED  MATERIALS 

Renovating  and  selling  used  materials  involves  various  opera¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  ordinarily  are  performed  at  piece  rates  and 
others  at  time  rates.  Wage  rates  for  piece  rate  operations 
should  be  determined  by  essentially  the  same  methods  as  are 
suggested  for  manufacturing  and  contract  work.  Time  rates 
should  be  determined  by  the  methods  described  under  "Salvage” 
except  that  the  base  rate  should  be  adjusted  upward  in  relation 
to  the  degree  of  skill  involved. 

1009  SUBSIDIES 

Subsidies  generally  are  payments  in  excess  of  actual  earnings 
and  are  ordinarily  paid  to  the  clients  in  cash.  Maintenance, 
when  provided,  usually  constitutes  part  of  the  regular  wage  and 
is  not  deemed  to  be  a  subsidy.  Subsidies  are  usually  tied  to 
wages  and  their  main  purposes  are  to  provide  a  client  with  suffi¬ 
cient  means  to  meet  at  least  his  minimum  needs  if  his  earnings 
fall  short  of  doing  so,  and  to  lend  a  measure  of  stability  to  his 
income  by  assuring  him  a  guaranteed  minimum. 

101°  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SUBSIDIES 

Subsidies  may  be  provided  by  the  workshop  or  by  outside  agen¬ 
cies,  either  public  or  private.  This  section  is  limited  to 
subsidies  paid  by  the  workshop  and  the  following  standards  are 
set  forth  as  guides  for  such  workshops: 

1.  Funds  for  subsidy  payments  should  be  raised  through  con¬ 
tributions.  They  should  not  be  drawn  from  operating 
expenses  of  the  workshop  since  to  do  so  would,  in  effect, 
constitute  a  charge  against  the  earnings  of  clients  not 
receiving  subsidies. 

•  Subsidy  payments  should  be  earmarked  or  charged  to  a 
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separate  account  in  order  (a)  to  provide  an  accurate  rec¬ 
ord  of  actual  operating  costs,  and  (b)  to  permit  computa¬ 
tions  of  overtime  compensation,  social  security  and  other 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  actual  earnings. 

3.  A  client  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  amount  of  his 
earnings  and  the  amount  of  his  subsidy. 

h»  The  scale  of  subsidy  payments  should  be  such  that  the 

greatest  subsidies  are  given  to  those  clients  who,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  handicaps,  have  the  least  earning  power. 

5.  The  plan  of  subsidy  payments  should  be  based  on  an  incen¬ 
tive  system  whereby  ary  increase  in  earnings  would  be  only 
partially  offset  by  the  accompanying  decrease  in  the  sub¬ 
sidy.  For  example,  a  fifty  cent  increase  in  earnings 
would  only  be  offset  by  a  twenty-five  cent  reduction  in 
the  subsidy,  thus  encouraging  the  client  to  increase  his 
earnings • 

6.  Guaranteed  minimum  rates  should  be  individually  assigned, 
adjusted  periodically,  and  related  to  earning  power, 
rather  than  uniform  and  fixed  for  all  clients  of  the  work¬ 
shop.  For  example,  each  client  may  be  assigned  a  minimum 
hourly  rate  for  each  three  month  period,  which  would  be 
generally  equal  to  his  average  hourly  earnings  during  the 
preceding  three  months  period.  To  assure  some  stability 
of  income,  a  client1  s  minimum  hourly  rate  would  not  be 
permitted  to  fall  in  any  three  month  period  below  a  stipu¬ 
lated  percentage — 85  per  cent,  for  example — of  his  minimum 
hourly  rate  of  the  preceding  three  months  period.  By  pro¬ 
viding  clients  with  individual  minimum  hourly  rates  re¬ 
lated  to  their  own  earning  capacity  and  adjusted  on  a 
periodic  basis,  the  incentive  is  retained  for  them  to  ex¬ 
ert  their  best  efforts  in  order  to  place  their  minimum 
hourly  rates  for  the  subsequent  period  on  as  high  a  level 
as  possible,  even  though  they  are  unable  to  earn  the  mini¬ 
mum  hourly  rate  currently  in  effect  for  them. 

1011  HOURS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


The  workshop  should  adopt  a  basic  workweek  not  in  excess  of 
1|.0  hours  since  this  standard  prevails  in  industry  generally. 
Work  performed  in  excess  of  the  basic  workweek  should  be  paid 
for  at  premium  rates.  The  maximum  workweek  for  individual 
clients  should  be  governed  by  the  client's  disabilities  and  the 
physician' s  recommendations,  but  in  no  case  should  it  exceed  1;8 


hours. 
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FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LEGISLATION 

Workshops  have  an  obligation  to  acquaint  themselves  and  comply 
fully  with  state  and  federal  laws  and  municipal  ordinances  which 
relate  to  the  activities  of  the  workshop*  They  have  a  further 
duty  to  keep  abreast  of  and  take  advantage  of  all  optional  legis¬ 
lation  which  benefits  or  advances  the  welfare  of  the  clients  such 
as  Old  Age  and  Survivors*  Insurance# 

STAFF  REQUIREMENTS 

Eveiy  sheltered  workshop  and/or  home  industxy  program  cannot 
operate  effectively  in  ary  community  without  an  adequate  admin¬ 
istrative  professional  supervisory  and  clerical  staff.  The  type 
and  amount  of  staff  necessary  is  dependent  upon  the  program  which 
is  carried  on  in  the  total  agency.  (See  Sections  103#1  -  10U) 
Salaries  paid  to  the  total  staff  should  be  adequate  and  in  line 
with  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  and  the  required  qual¬ 
ifications.  Inadequate  financial  compensation  is  poor  econony# 
JOB  ANALYSIS 

In  either  setting  up  new  positions  within  a  sheltered  workshop 
or  replacing  existing  positions,  job  analysis  can  be  a  helpful 
tool  to  the  executive.  Although  job  analysis  has  been  used  in 
many  large  industrial  plants,  it  has  not  been  generally  used  in 
planning  for  the  staffs  of  agencies  operating  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  and  home  industry  programs#  Each  agency  seems  to  adopt  a 
method  of  job  analysis  suited  to  its  own  operations.  However, 
there  is  agreement  that  in  every  instance  the  abstract  job  must 
be  studied,  never  the  job  as  it  is  currently  performed.  In  all 
of  job  analyses  there  are  four  major  points  which  should  be 
covered: 
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1.  Intellectual  requirements  (intelligence,  facility  in  ver¬ 
bal  expression,  ability  to  act  independently  and  decisive¬ 
ly,  emotional  stability,  adjustability  to  situations,  for¬ 
mal  education  required.) 

2.  Skill  required  for  the  job  ( inherent  muscular  coordination 
and  capabilities  necessaiy  for  certain  types  of  machine 
operations— specif ic  skills:  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
accounting,  engineering,  case  work,  counseling,  etc.) 

3.  Physical  requirements  of  the  job:  (Degree  of  physical 
efforts,  special  physical  requirements,  working  conditions.) 

U.  Responsibilities  of  the  job:  (Amount  and  kind  of  super¬ 
vision  received  and  given,  necessity  for  making  indepen¬ 
dent  decisions,  necessity  for  deciding  improvements  in 
techniques  and  procedures,  public  relations  inherent  in 
the  job,  handling  of  money  or  materials  of  value.) 

Following  analyses  of  the  elements  in  the  job  it  is  important 
to  weigh  them  in  terms  of  importance  of  function  and  frequency 
of  performance.  Proven  competence  in  one  area  of  a  job  cannot 
be  a  guide  for  hiring  or  promotion  unless  equal  competence  can 
be  expected  in  other  areas. 

1102  JOB  QUALIFICATIONS 


Job  qualifications  are  set  up  after  the  job  analysis  has  been 
completed.  Personnel  qualifications  can  then  be  matched  against 
job  analysis  for  effective  placement.  In  setting  up  both  job 
analysis  and  qualifications  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  ad¬ 
vice  through  the  State  Employment  Service,  local  industries  ccr 
through  Personnel  Training  Divisions  of  local  colleges  or  uni- 
vers ities . 

110 3  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  PRACTICES 

Boards  of  Directors  and  administrators  of  rehabilitation  and 
social  agencies  have  recognized  that  sound  personnel  practices 
and  satisfactory  working  conditions  will  contribute  to  the 
quality  of  service  given  by  all  staff  members.  Personnel  prac¬ 
tices  may  be  defined  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  staff 
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works  to  achieve  the  agency* s  function. 

The  merit  principle  should  be  used  in  the  selection,  appoint¬ 
ment,  compensation,  retention,  promotion  and  dismissal  of  all 
personnel.  Employment  should  be  based  upon  qualif ications  for 
the  position  without  discrimination. 

Personnel  policies  and  procedures  should  be  set  up  in  written 
form  with  copies  available  to  the  staff.  These  policies  should 
be  ideally  set  up  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  as  well  as  the  administrative  heads  of  agencies,  and 
should  be  periodically  reviewed, 
llQli  APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  APPOINTMENT 

Prospective  staff  members  should  be  required  to  fill  out  an 
application  form  giving  such  basic  information  as  age,  education, 
experience  and  references.  The  employer  should  be  free  to  re¬ 
quire  information  from  past  employers.  Prior  to  application, 
the  general  policies  of  the  organization,  the  specific  detail  of 
the  job  in  question,  the  education  and  experience  required,  sal¬ 
ary  and  personnel  practices,  should  be  discussed  with  the  candi¬ 
date. 

Appointments  should  be  made  in  writing  and  should  include  the 
title  of  the  position,  salary  range,  the  nature  of  the  beginning 
assignment  and  the  dates  of  employment.  Any  further  details 
agreed  upon  with  a  new  employee  should  likewise  be  confirmed  in 
writing. 

It  is  frequently  found  advisable  to  appoint  new  staff  on  a 
probationary  period,  which  nay  be  from  three  to  six  months.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  give  the  agency  an  opportunity  to  stucty-  the 
performance  of  the  applicant  in  a  particular  position;  and, 
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secondly,  to  give  the  staff  member  a  chance  to  test  his  own  fit¬ 
ness  for  and  satisfaction  in  the  job.  When  such  a  probationary 
arrangement  is  made,  it  should  be  mutually  understood  that  there 
will  be  definite  times  far  evaluation  of  progress  during  the 
period  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  probation. 

11°5  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND  HEALTH  CARE 

A  pre- employment  medical  examination,  including  a  chest  X-ray, 
is  frequently  required  by  agencies,  and  is  a  desirable  measure. 
An  agency* s  maintenance  of  a  health  service  for  its  employees 
contributes  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  work  by  helping  them 
to  maintain  optimum  health.  Practice  in  the  field  tends  towards 
the  establishment  of  further  health  care  after  the  employment 
examination,  the  cost  of  such  care  usually  being  borne  coopera¬ 
tively  by  the  agency  and  the  staff  members. 

1106  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Physical  Working  Facilities:  Physical  facilities  should  be 
conducive  to  efficient  performance  and  should  provide  adequate 
light,  heat,  and  ventilation.  There  should  be  sufficient  office 
space  to  insure  privacy  for  interviewing,  telephoning,  dictation 
and  supervision.  A  conference  room  for  group  meetings  is  advis¬ 
able.  A  waiting  space  for  clients  and  others  should  be  given 
cons ideration. 

Hours  of  Work;  The  basic  work  week  of  bO  hours  is  desirable. 
However,  although  this  is  fundamental  to  good  practice,  it  is 
recognized  that  sometimes  the  responsibility  of  work  requires 
service  beyond  the  working  day.  Unavoidable  overtime  should  be 
compensated  for  by  equivalent  time  off,  or  by  suitable  salary 
adjustment.  Where  there  is  consistent  need  for  overtime,  a 
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review  of  the  content  of  the  job  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
staff  and  hours  of  work,  is  indicated. 

Holidays :  In  the  United  States,  the  following  legal  holidays 
are  usually  observed:  New  Year*s  Day,  Washington1  s  Birthday, 
Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Christmas  Day.  Some  agencies  also  observe  Armistice  Day  and 
Election  Day.  When  Election  Day  is  not  a  legal  holiday,  time 
for  voting  should  be  arranged. 

Vacations:  It  has  long  been  accepted  that  a  definite  period  of 
vacations  with  pay  is  earned  as  a  partial  remuneration  for  ser¬ 
vices  which  have  been  rendered.  Length  of  such  vacations  in  most 
agencies,  varies  between  two  weeks  to  one  month.  Vacations  are 
always  granted  at  a  time  compatible  with  the  efficient  function¬ 
ing  of  the  agency. 

Vacation  time  should  be  set  up  on  a  monthly  basis  so  that  a 
certain  amount  of  annual  vacation  leave  is  accrued  monthly. 

Should  employment  be  terminated  before  the  vacation  period,  earn¬ 
ed  vacation  time  can  be  computed  on  this  basis. 

Sick  Leave:  Good  employment  practices  set  aside  a  definite  per¬ 
iod  of  time  for  sick  leave  with  pay,  which  may  be  granted  to  all 
•  employees  who  become  incapacitated  by  sickness  or  injury,  or  who 
have  been  exposed  to  a  contagious  disease  and  whose  presence 
might  be  a  source  of  danger  to  others.  Normally,  sick  leave  with 
salary  may  not  be  granted  unless  there  is  actual  illness  suffi¬ 
ciently  severe  to  require  absence  from  work.  Dental  or  medical 
office  care  is  not  usually  considered  a  part  of  the  sick  leave 
allowance.  Again,  usual  practice  in  relation  to  sick  leave 
grants  is  between  two  weeks  and  four  weeks  yearly,  with  pay.  In 
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some  agencies,  accrued  sick  leave  may  be  used  by  the  long-time 
agency  employee  in  cases  of  more  serious  and  protracted  illness# 

Leave  for  Critical  Illness  or  Death:  In  most  agencies,  a  per- 
iod  up  to  one  week  is  allowed  with  pay  in  the  case  of  critical 
illness  or  death  in  the  immediate  family  of  a  staff  member# 

Maternity  Leave;  It  is  common  practice  in  social  agencies  to 
permit  maternity  leave  without  pay,  after  a  staff  member  has 
been  an  onployee  for  a  definite  period  of  time.  This  period 
ranges  from  one  year  up  to  several  years  of  employment  prior  to 
the  granting  of  maternity  leave. 

Leave  of  Absence  for  Other  Reasons:  There  are  other  occasions 
requiring  leave  of  absence  for  brief  or  extended  periods  of  time# 
These  may  be  leaves  to  complete  education,  or  for  valid  personal 
reasons.  It  is  recommended  that  each  agency  attempt  to  work  out 
a  formula  providing  for  leave  of  absence  without  pay,  to  meet 
valid  staff  needs.  Again,  such  leave  is  usually,  in  practice, 
granted  only  after  a  certain  period  of  satisfactory  employment# 
1107  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

There  should  be  provision  in  the  personnel  practices  of  an 
agency  for  developing  the  incentive  and  the  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tinued  professional  advancement  of  the  staff.  This  includes 
programs  of  development  through  in-service  training  and  super¬ 
vision,  through  professional  education,  and  participation  in  and 
attendance  at  conferences  and  meetings  which  have  relationship 
to  the  work  of  the  agency#  It  is  recognized  that  each  individual 
staff  member  has  a  continuing  respons ibility  for  his  own  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  job. 

In  working  out  plans  for  staff  development,  the  personnel 
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practices  of  the  agency  should  include  a  planned  method  of  eval¬ 
uation  to  occur  at  regular  intervals,  usually  on  a  yearly  basis, 
and  to  be  shared  by  both  the  worker  and  supervisor  or  executive* 
Such  evaluation  should  have  written  confirmation  and  should  be 
available  to  the  worker  in  order  to  help  him  to  achieve  maximum 
performance. 

1108  TERMINATION  CF  EMPLCSMENT 

Employment  may  be  terminated  for  several  reasons,  either  re¬ 
duction  of  staff,  resignation,  or  dismissal. 

When  employment  is  terminated  because  of  reduction  in  staff 
either  for  retrenchment  or  reorganization,  personnel  policies 
should  protect  the  workers  in  relation  to  seniority,  and  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  job.  It  is  advised  that  in  this  instance  the  em¬ 
ployee  be  given  at  least  30  days*  written  notice  of  termination, 
and  that  they  be  offered  the  protection  of  reemployment  should  a 
position  be  open  in  which  their  particular  skills  can  be  utilized* 
In  case  of  employee  resignation,  the  employee  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  give  specific  written  notice  of  resignation  sufficient¬ 
ly  in  advance  to  allcw  time  for  replacement.  The  time  of  such 
notice  may  be  two  weeks  to  one  month,  depending  upon  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  position  held. 

If  dismissal  is  necessary  because  of  inadequacy  of  performance, 
the  employee  should  be  given  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
dismissal  and  a  reasonable  period  of  notice  should  be  allowed. 
Again,  this  may  range  from  two  weeks  to  one  month,  depending 
upon  responsibility  of  position.  If  dismissal  is  necessary 
because  of  serious  misconduct,  the  period  of  dismissal  notice 
may  be  eliminated. 
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In  all  instances  of  termination  of  employment,  terminal  vaca¬ 
tion  allowance,  prorated  up  to  the  point  of  termination,  should 
be  allowed. 

1109  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  (NEW  STAFF) 

It  is  vital  that  adequate  plans  be  made  to  provide  for  an 
orientation  and  training  period  for  all  new  staff  in  sheltered 
shops.  Both  in  the  area  of  industrial  operations  and  social 
service  care,  sheltered  shops  are  somewhat  specialized  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either  business  or  social  work  agencies.  In-service 
training  should  provide  a  learning  experience  for  the  new  staff 
member  which  will  permit  him  to  adapt  himself*  to  the  agency  poli¬ 
cies  and  which  will  help  him  to  develop  initiative  toward 
improvement  of  agency  operations  through  his  own  services. 

1110  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  (PROMOTION) 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  select  a  staff  member  from  the 
client  group.  When  this  is  done  the  agency  must  take  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  an  in-service  training  period  in  order  to  bring 
the  new  staff  member  up  to  best  functioning*  It  is  important 
to  support  the  employee  in  his  new  role  and  to  help  him  in 
establishing  his  place  with  other  clients,  formerly  his  fellow- 
workers.  He  needs  special  help  in  understanding  and  identi¬ 
fying  with  agency  operations  in  a  broad  sense.  This  should 
include  the  in-service  training  indicated  above  and  should  in¬ 
clude  the  use  of  community  facilities,  meetings  of  the  local 
community  chest  or  Welfare  Council  which  are  informative  in 
nature.  Agencies  are  encouraged  to  provide  time  for  both  new 
and  older  staff  for  further  education. 
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COST  ANALYSIS 

The  purpose  of  cost  analysis  is  to  assist  workshops  and  home 
industry  programs  to  determine  their  real  manufacturing  profit 
or  loss.  This  is  important  since  the  economic  and  social  value 
of  a  workshop  can  be  determined  from  the  relationship  between 
the  net  manufacturing  deficit  and  the  total  wages  paid  to  the 
clients.  It  is  generally  felt  by  workshop  managers  that  when 
after  all  legitimate  expenses  are  charged  up  against  the  work¬ 
shop,  it  costs  fifty  cents  or  less  to  pay  a  client  a  dollar  in 
wages,  a  reasonably  good  job  is  being  done.  If,  on  the  same 
basis,  it  costs  a  dollar  or  more  to  pay  a  dollar  to  a  client  in 
wages,  a  careful  checking  of  the  operation  of  the  workshop  is 
Indicated. 

A  further  purpose  for  the  use  of  this  cost  analysis  form  is  to 
assist  management  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  cost 
of  the  goods  manufactured  and  its  selling  price. 

This  cost  analysis  concerns  only  the  manuf actur ing  operations 
of  the  workshop.  Should  the  workshop  offer  other  services  be¬ 
side  remunerative  employment  in  the  same  building  and  with  some 
of  the  same  staff  used  in  the  manufacturing  division,  then  that 
portion  of  the  building  expenses  and  the  staff -time  involved  in 
the  manufacturing  process  must  be  pro-rated.  For  example:  If  the 
executive  director  or  manager  spends  7%%  of  his  time  with  manu¬ 
facturing,  then  only  7 %  of  his  salary  is  charged  against  manu¬ 
facturing. 

This  form  was  prepared  by  a  reputable  accounting  firm  and 
adapted  for  use  by  workshops  for  the  handicapped. 
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SUMHART  OF  COST  ANALYSIS 


Period  beginning _ and  ending 


1.  Total  sales  for  Period 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Sub-contract 


GROSS  MANUFACTURING  COSTS 

2.  Labor,  handicapped  (Total) 

Direct  _ 

Indirect 


3.  Labor,  non-handicapped  (Total) 

Direct  _ 

Indirect 


In  Total  Raw  Materials  Purchased 


5.  Supplies  and  Expense 

(Include  inbound  shipping  expense) 

6.  TOTAL  WORKSHOP  COSTS  (add  Items  2, 3,1,5) 

7.  ADD:  INVENTOR!  BEGINNING  OF  PERIOD 

Finished  goods  _ 

Goods  in  Process  _ 

Raw  materials  on 
hand 


8.  LESS:  INVENTOR!  END  OF  PERIOD 

Finished  goods  _ 

Goods  in  Process  _ 

Raw  Materials 


9*  COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD  (item  6  plus  item  7 

minus  item  8) 

10.  *GR0SS  MANUFACTURING  PROFIT  OR  LOSS  (item  1  plus 

or  minus  item  9) 


OVERHEAD  OR  GENERAL  EXPENSES 


11.  Administrative  Expense 

12.  Operating  Expense 
13*  Selling  Expense 
lit.  Shipping  Expense 


15.  TOTAL  OVERHEAD  OR  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

(total  of  items  JL1,  12,  13,  111.) 

16.  -x-x-NET  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 


-x-If  item  1  is  greater  than  item  9»  then  item  10  will  show  the  gross  manu¬ 
facturing  profit 
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If  item  1  is  smaller  than  item  9,  then  item  10  Trill  show  the  gross  manu¬ 
facturing  loss* 

**If  item  10  shows  a  gross  manufacturing  loss,  add  to  item  15  to  show  net 
manufacturing  loss. 

If  item  10  shows  a  gross  manufacturing  profit  and  is  greater  than  item 
15,  subtract  item  1$  from  item  10  to  show  net  profit. 

If  item  10  shows  a  gross  manufacturing  profit  but  item  15  is  greater  than 
item  10,  subtract  item  10  from  item  15  to  show  net  loss. 
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DETAIL  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE* 


Salaries  and  wages  _ 

Printing  and  stationery  _ 

Other  office  supplies  and  expense  _ 

Repairs  &  Maintenance-Equipment  _ 

Insurance-employers t  liability  _ 

Social  Security  Taxes  _ 

Postage  _ 

Telephone  and  telegraph  _ 

Legal  and  auditing  _ 

Conference  expense  _ 

Dues,  subscriptions  and  contributions  _ 

Carfare  and  Travel  _ 

Advertising  and  publicity  (good  will)  _ 

Interest  on  loans  _ 

Total  Administrative  Expense-Industrial  Division 


* 

If  the  agency  engages  in  other  activities  besides  the  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  merchandise,  pro-rate  the  total  administrative  expense  among 
the  various  departments  on  an  equitable  basis  to  be  determined  individ¬ 
ually  by  the  agency. 
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DETAIL  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSE* 

Rent  and  storage  _ 

Interest  on  mortgage  _ _ 

Taxes  and  assessments  _ 

Insurance  -  fire  _ 

Depreciation  on  buildings  _ 

Depreciation  on  mfg.  equipment  _ 

Repairs  and  maintenance — Building  _ 

n  n  ”  Mfg#  Equipment  _ 

"  ”  ,T  Plumbing  _ 

n  ”  ”  Heating  _ _ 

”  11  "  Electrical  _ 

Heat  and  fuel 

Light  and  porrer  _ 

Water  _ 

Janitor1  s  service  and  supplies  __ 

Other  supplies  &  maintenance  services  _ _ _ 

Telephone  and  telegraph  ______ 

Printing  and  stationery  (exclusive  of  advertising)  _ _ 

Postage  _ 

Laundry  _ 

Lab  or  Maintenance  and  building  service  _ 

Miscellaneous  expenses  ______ 

Total  Operating  Expense-Industrial  Division  _____ 

_ 

If  the  agency  engaged  in  other  activities  besides  the  production  and 
marketing  of  merchandise,  pro-rate  the  total  operating  expense  among 
the  various  departments  on  an  equitable  basis  to  be  determined  individ¬ 
ually  by  the  agency# 
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DETAIL  OF  SELLING  EXPENSE 


Salaries  and  Wages 

Salesmen1 s  Commissions 

Printing  and  stationery 

Other  office  supplies  and  expense 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  equipment 

Insurance — employers 1  liability 

Social  Security  Taxes 

Postage 

Telephone  and  telegraph 
Conferences  and  conventions 
Dues  and  subscriptions 
Carfare  and  travel 

Advertising  and  publicity  (mdse,  only) 

Collection  expense 

Bad  accounts 

Discounts  allcwed 

Miscellaneous  expense 

Total  selling  expense 
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DETAIL  OF  SHIPPING  EXPENSE 


Salaries  and  wages 

Printing  and  stationery 

Other  office  supplies  and  expense 

Depreciation  on  equipment 

Insurance-employer*  s  liability 

Social  Security  Taxes 

Postage 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Truck  (if  owned)  -  operation,  upkeep  and 
depreciation 

Express,  freight  and  hauling  (outbound) 
Rent  and  storage 
Miscellaneous  expense 
Total  Shipping  Expense 


l 

i 
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SUMMARY  OF  COST  ANALYSIS 


Period  beginning  and  ending:  Indicate  the  first  and  last  da y  of  the 
period  for  which  this  report  is  made. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LINE  ITEMS 


1.  Total  Sales  for  Period:  Under  this  heading  show  all  sales  by  your 
agency. 

2.  Labor,  handicapped:  (Total)  Total  wages  paid  to  the  handicapped 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  processes  of  the  workshop. 
DIRECT  LABOR  means  those  handicapped  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  production  processes  as  handling,  preparing,  making,  counting  and 
packing  the  products  manufactured.  Do  not  include  those  handicapped 
people  who  have  supervisory  responsibility. 

Indirect  Labor  represents  those  handicapped  people  who  have  supervisory 
responsibility  such  as  foremen,  forelady.  Their  primary  responsibility 
is  that  of  supervising  the  direct  labor. 

3.  Labor,  non-handicapped:  Same  definition  as  item  2. 

Total  Raw  Materials  Purchased:  This  figure  includes  all  expenditures 
made  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

Supplies  and  Expense:  Include  inbound  shipping  expenses  in  this  item 
as  well  as  all  other  expenses  which  relate  to  manufacturing  and  are  not 
included  on  the  four  following  pages  of  the  form. 

6.  Total  7/orkshop  Costs:  This  item  is  the  total  of  items  2,3,1;  and  5. 

It  represents  the  total  expenses  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

7.  and  8.  Inventory  -  Beginning  of  Period  to  End  of  Period:  The  total 
workshop  costs  (item  6)  must  be  corrected  by  the  inventory  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  to  determine 
the  gross  profit  or  loss  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

9.  Cost  of  Goods  Sold:  To  determine  the  cost  of  the  goods  actually  sold, 
add  to  the  total  workshop  costs  (item  6)  the  Inventory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  (item  7).  From  this  figure  subtract  the  inventory  at  the 
end  of  the  period  (item  8). 

10.  Gross  manufacturing  profit  or  loss:  If  item  1  is  greater  than  item  9, 
then  item  10  will  shew  the  gross  manufacturing  profit. 

If  item  1  is  smaller  than  item  9 ,  then  item  10  will  sh ow  the  gross  manu¬ 
facturing  loss. 

11 y  12,  13,  and  ll;.  Overhead  or  General  Expenses:  Transfer  total  figure 
from  pages  2,  3>  1;  and  £. 

1?«  Total  Overhead  or  General  Expense:  This  is  the  total  of  items  11, 

12,  13  and  11;. 


16.  Fet  Profit  or  Loss:  If  item  10  shows  a  gross  manufacturing  loss, 
add  to  item  lf>  to  show  net  manufacturing  loss. 


If  item  10  shows  a  gross  manufacturing  profit  and  is  greater  than  item 
15,  subtract  item  1$  from  item  10  to  show  net  profit. 

If  item  10  shows  a  gross  manufacturing  profit  but  item  1 5  is  greater 
than  item  10,  subtract  item  10  from  item  l£  to  show  net  loss. 

DETAILS  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE 


Salaries  and  Wages:  Salaries  refer  to  the  salaries,  pro-rated  according 
to  the  time  spent  on  manufacturing  operations  of  all  supervisoiy,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  clerical  personnel.  Do  not  include  salary  and  commission 
of  salesmen  or  employees  in  shipping  department. 

Printing  and  Stationery:  Insert  cost  of  printing  and  stationery  used 
for  manufacturing  operations  only,  such  as  order  and  invoice  forms, 
letter  heads,  envelopes,  etc. 

Other  Office  Supplies:  Includes  items  such  as  paper  clips,  pencils  and 
such  other  miscellaneous  office  supplies  used  in  the  administration  of 
the  manufacturing  process. 

Repairs  and  Maintenance-Equipment :  This  item  includes  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  and  maintenance  of  office  equipment  used  in  the  administration  of 
the  manufacturing  process  such  as  adding  machines,  typewriter,  desk, 
chairs,  etc. 

Insurance— Employer1  s  Liability:  Here  insert  cost  of  Workmen’s  Compen- 
s at ion  and  other  insurance  costs  paid  solely  from  agency  funds  for  pro¬ 
duction  employees.  Retirement  group  insurance. 

Social  Security  Taxes:  If  vrorkshop  employees,  administrative  labor  are 
covered  t>y  Social  Security  benefits,  indicate  total  payments  made  by 
the  agency  toward  these  benefits.  Do  not  include  that  portion  withheld 
from  the  gross  wages  and  salaries  of  the  staff  and  employees. 

Postage;  Cost  of  postage  used  for  manufacturing. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph:  Cost  of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  pro¬ 
rated. 

Legal  and  Auditing:  Costs  for  professional  service  related  to  the 
manufacturing  and  production  operations. 

Conference  Expenses:  Cost  of  conferences  attended  by  supervisory  or 
professional  staff  relating  to  the  administration  of  manufacturing 
operations.  This  includes  hotel,  meals,  travel,  entertaining,  etc. 

Dues,  Subscriptions  and  Contributions:  This  item  includes  dues  to  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  and  subscriptions  to  professional  literature, 
and  contributions  to  organizations  such  as  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind. 

Carfare  and  Travel:  Includes  cost  of  travel  by  public  conveyance  or 
car  necessary  for  the  manufacturing  operation. 


Advertising  and  Publicity:  This  item  does  not  include  the  cost  of  sales 
promotion  but  does  include  such  items  as  agency  publicity  pamphlets. 


Interest  on  Loans;  Interest  paid  on  loans  which  were  made  for  capital 
improvements  and  investments  are  included  in  this  item.  Include  also 
interest  paid  on  loans\made  to  purchase  raw  materials  for  manufacturing. 

Total:  Add  all  items.  Insert  this  figure  on  Summary  Sheet,  page  57, 
item  ll. 

DETAILS  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSE 


Rent  and  Storage:  Rent  of  building  and  storage  space  used  to  store  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods  is  included  here. 

Interest  on  Mortgage:  Any  interest  paid  on  mortgages  on  the  building 
and/or  machinery  and  equipment.  This  does  not  include  payments  on  prin¬ 
cipal. 

Taxes  and  Assessments:  Real  estate  and  other  taxes  as  well  as  assess¬ 
ments  levied  against  the  property  are  included. 

Insurance  -  Fire:  Insurance  maintained  by  the  agency  for  fire  protection 
and  other  protection  is  included  here. 

Depreciation  on  Buildings:  This  figure  is  estimated  on  actuarial  prin¬ 
cipals.  Assistance  in  determining  this  figure  can  be  secured  from 
insurance  companies. 

Depreciation  of  Manufacturing  Equipment:  This  figure  is  again  estimated. 
It  is  the  difference  between  the  original  cost  of  the  equipment  and  its 
present  re-sale  value.  There  are  several  other  methods  which  may  be 
used  to  detennine  the  depreciation  of  equipment  such  as  a  percentage  of 
its  normal  life  each  year. 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  -  Building:  Actual  cost  of  routine  repairs  to 
the  building  and  maintenance  such  as  painting,  etc.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  major  improvements  or  additions  to  the  building. 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  -  Mf  g.  Equipment:  Actual  cost  of  routine  repairs 
to  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  manufacturing.  This  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  new  equipment  for  expansion  purposes.  It  does  include  the  * 
replacement  of  worn-out  equipment. 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  -  Plumbing,  Heating,  and  Electrical  Equipment: 

Actual  cost  of  routine  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  above  equipment. 

It  does  not  include  major  improvements  which  will  add  to  the  capital 
investment. 

Heat  and  Fuel:  Cost  of  heating  the  building. 

Light  and  Power:  Cost  of  lighting  and  power  for  the  operation  of  mara>- 
facturing  equipment. 

Plater:  Cost  of  water  rent  used  for  manufacturing  and  the  production 
personnel. 

Janitor1  s  Service  and  Supplies:  Vfages  paid  to  factory  janitor  and  nec- 


essary  cleaning  supplies  such  as  brooms,  mops,  soap,  etc. 


Other  Supplies  and  Maintenance  Services:  Include  all  other  supplies  and 
maintenance  services  related  to  the  cost  of  operation,  not  previously 
classified. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph:  Telephone  rental,  long  distance  calls  and  tele¬ 
grams  relating  to  the  manufacturing  process. 

Printing  and  Stationery  (exclusive  of  Advertising):  Cost  of  forms, 
letterheads  and  other  printing  matter  related  directly  to  manufacturing. 

Postage:  Cost  of  postage  for  mail  used  directly  for  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess.  This  does  not  include  postage  used  for  mailing  advertising  matter. 

Laundry:  Cost  of  laundry  service  for  towels,  uniforms,  rags  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  manufacturing  operation. 

Labor  -  Maintenance  and  Building  Service:  Wages  paid  to  repair  men  for 
maintenance  of  building.  This  does  not  include  wages  paid  to  janitor. 

Miscellaneous :  Other  expenditures  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process  not  previously  classified. 

Total  Operating  Expense  -  Industrial  Division:  Add  all  items.  Insert 
this  figure  on  summary  sheet,  page  £7  item  twelve. 

DETAIL  OF  SELLING  EXPENSE 


Salaries  and  Wages:  Salaries  and  wages  paid  to  salesmen  and  clerical  staff 
in  sales  department. 

Salesmens  Commissions:  Commissions  paid  to  salesmen. 

Printing  and  Stationery:  Cost  of  stationery  and  all  advertising  matter 
which  is  circularized  to  stimulate  sales  and  as  advertising  matter. 

Other  Office  Supplies  and  Expense:  Cost  of  other  office  supplies  used 
for  sales  promotion. 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  of  Equipment:  Routine  repairs  for  equipment  such 
as  typewriter,  addressing  machine,  etc. 

Insurance  -  Employer » s  Liability:  Cost  of  Workman1 s  Compensation,  retire- 
ment  payments,  group  insurance  covering  staff  of  sales  department,  as 
clerks  and  salesmen. 

Social  Security  Taates:  If  selling  personnel  is  covered  by  social  security 
benefits,  etc.  (Seepage  59) 

Postage:  Cost  of  postage  necessary  far  circulars,  price  lists,  etc., 
relating  to  the  selling  expense. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph:  Cost  of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  for  use 
in  sales  department. 

C onf erences  and  C onventions :  Travel  and  maintenance  costs  for  attendance 
at  sales  conventions  hy  sales  farce. 
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Dues  and  Subscriptions:  Cost  of  dues  and  periodical  subscriptions  for 
organizations  and  literature  relating  to  the  selling  of  merchandise. 

Carfare  and  Travel;  Travel  costs  of  salesmen  as  mileage  allowed,  fare 
public  transportation,  etc. 

Advertising  and  Publicity  (Mdse,  only):  Cost  of  newspaper  advertising, 
window  display,  placards,  magazine  advertising,  etc* 

Collection  Expense:  Cost  of  collecting  bills  such  as  collectors  fee, 
reminders,  bills,  etc. 

Bad  Accounts:  Losses  due  to  uncollectable  bills. 

Discounts  Allowed:  Total  amount  allowed  as  a  discount  to  certain  pur¬ 
chasers  of  merchandise. 

Miscellaneous  Expense:  Other  selling  expenses  not  otherwise  classified. 

Total  Selling  Expense?  Add  and  transfer  total  to  summary  sheet  page  57, 
item  thirteen. 

DETAILS  OF  SHIPPING  EXPENSE 


Salaries  and  Wages:  Salaries  and  TTages  paid  to  employees  of  shipping 
departments • 

Printing  and  Stationery:  Cost  of  printing  and  stationery  used  exclu¬ 
sively  in  shipping  department.  This  would  include  such  items  as  in¬ 
voices,  bills  of  lading,  address  stickers,  etc. 

Other  Office  Supplies  and  Expense:  Cost  of  other  office  supplies  used 
in  shipping  department. 

Depreciation  on  Equipment:  This  represents  the  difference  between  the 
amount  originally  paid  for  equipment  and  the  present  selling  price* 
Equipment  would  be  such  things  as  baling  machine,  metal  banding  machine, 
scales,  etc. 

Insurance  -  Employees  Liability;  Cost  of  Workmens  Compensation,  re¬ 
tirement  payments,  group  insurance  benefits. 

Social  Security  Taxes:  If  shipping  department  employees  are  covered  by 
Social  Security  benefits,  include  taxes  paid  by  agency.  Do  not  include 
taxes  withheld  from  employees. 

Postage;  Cost  of  postage  necessary  to  carry  on  shipping  operations. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph:  Cost  of  telephone  and  telegraph  service  for 
use  in  shipping  department. 

Trucks :  If  owned,  expenses  of  operation,  upkeep,  and  depreciation. 
Express 3  freight  and  hauling:  Cost  of  outbound  shipping  only. 

Rent  and  Storage:  Rent  for  garage,  if  any,  building  rent,  if  any. 
Miscellaneous  Expense:  Other  shipping  expenses  not  previously  classi- 
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Total  Shipping  Expense:  Add  all  items  and  transfer  total  to  page  5? 
item  fourteen. 
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RECORDS  ADD  RECORD-KEEPING 

A  sheltered  workshop  should  maintain  and  preserve  service,  em¬ 
ployment  and  other  operating  records  in  sufficient  detail  to 
accord  with  sound  business  practices.  The  records  should  be 
kept  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  available  at  all  times  for 
examination,  comparison  and  such  other  uses  as  the  workshop  may 
find  helpful  in  advancing  its  program.  They  should  be  such  as 
to  satisfy  all  applicable  Federal  and  State  record-keeping  re¬ 
quirements  • 

Service  records  of  clients  should  contain  identifying  and 
other  information  in  sufficient  detail  to  evaluate  the  client* s 
capabilities  and  limitations  and  his  needs  in  relation  thereto, 
outline  his  program,  chart  his  progress  and  record  his  ultimate 
disposition. 

The  employment  records  for  each  client  should  show,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  identifying  information,  the  kind  of  work  performed,  the 
hours  worked  (daily  aid  weekly),  the  amounts  produced,  the  rate 
of  pay,  the  amount  earned  in  cash  and  otherwise,  the  date  of 
payment  and  the  period  covered.  The  amount  of  premium  pay  for 
overtime  worked,  cash  subsidies  or  other  cash  assistance,  deduc¬ 
tions  from  wages,  etc.  should  be  recorded  as  separate  items. 

In  addition  to  the  above  records,  which  apply  to  both  home- 
bound  clients  and  those  working  in  the  workshop,  each  homebound 
client  (or  a  person  in  the  home  of  the  homebound  client)  should 
maintain  a  daily  record  of  work  performed.  In  addition  to  the 
identifying  information,  such  record  should  show  for  each  work¬ 
day  the  date,  the  starting  and  stopping  times,  the  total  hours 
worked,  and  the  units  produced.  This  record  should  be  submitted 
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to  the  vrorkshop  at  stated  intervals  and  should  become  part  of 
the  employment  records. 

All  employment  records  should  be  preserved  by  the  workshop  for 
at  least  such  periods  as  may  be  required  by  Federal  or  State 
authorities. 

Sheltered  workshops  should  have  adequate  accounting,  operation, 
sales  and  other  records  essential  to  the  effective  management  of 
their  enterprises.  They  should  present  operating  and  balance 
sheet  statements  to  their  responsible  management  board  or  com¬ 
mittee  at  least  quarterly.  Their  books  should  be  audited  annu¬ 
ally7'  by  a  certified  public  accountant  especially  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

moo  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SHOP  OPERATIONS  AND  PRIVATE  INDUSTRIES 

The  importance  of  a  good  understanding  and  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  workshops  and  private  industries  cannot  be  stressed 
too  strongly.  The  cooperation  of  private  industry  is  indeed 
essential  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  workshop.  This  is 
especially  true  and  important  with  workshops  dealing  either 
wholly  or  in  part  with  contract  work.  First  the  workshop  must 
of  necessity  deal  with  industry  in  order  that  it  may  receive  its 
share  of  work  for  its  clients,  and  second,  a  good  relationship 
with  employers  is  essential  in  order  that  rehabilitated  clients 
be  absorbed  in  industry.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  work¬ 
shops  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  operations  themselves 
as  well  as  the  proper  method  of  operations  as  practiced  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry. 

The  relationship  between  a  sheltered  workshop  and  private  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  on  a  strictly  business  basis  rather  than  one  of 
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sympathy.  The  shop  should  at  all  times  maintain  a  policy  of 
producing  commercially  acceptable  quality  workmanship  for  which 
in  return  it  has  a  right  to  expect  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay 
for  its  work*  Concessions  to  industry  because  the  work  was  done 
by  disabled  people  should  be  frowned  upon.  Nor  should  conces¬ 
sions  be  made  because  of  inferior  workmanship.  It  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  management  of  the  shop  to  properly  instruct  its 
clients  regarding  quality  of  workmanship  as  well  as  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  for  only  in  this  way  can  the  rehabilitated  client  be 
accepted  in  private  employment*  Generally,  reputable  employers 
are  willing  to  assist  the  shop  management  with  instruction  in 
the  proper  techniques  of  operation. 

USE  OF  RESOURCES  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 
Generally,  the  average  sheltered  workshop  is  not  equipped  with 
trained  personnel  to  handle  the  placement  of  its  clients  in 
industry.  The  larger  workshops,  especially  those  operating  as 
part  of  a  general  rehabilitation  agency,  have  on  their  staff 
trained  counselors  and  placement  personnel.  However,  in  either 
case,  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  shop  and  the  State  and 
local  employment  services  is  essential  and  highly  desirable. 

Many  of  the  State  and  local  employment  services,  especially  those 
located  in  large  cities,  maintain  a  special  department  for  the 
placement  of  handicapped  workers.  This  arrangement  works  veiy 
satisfactorily  as  the  personnel  has  been  trained  and  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  problems  involving  the  placement  of  workers 
with  a  disability. 
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APPENDIX 


A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  AND  RE VET  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
AND  THE  WALSH-HEALEY  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  PRIVATE  NON-PROFIT  WORKSHOP  AND  THE  STATE-OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  WORKSHOP. 


1.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended,  commonly  known  as  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  REQUIRES  that  EVERT  employee  who  is  engaged  in 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce,  including  any  closely  related  process  or  occupation  direct¬ 
ly  essential  to  such  production,  be  compensated  at  an  hourly  rate  of 
NOT  LESS  THAN  75  cents  an  hour  for  all  hours  worked  in  any  work  week 
and  TLiE  AND  ONE-HALF  his  regular  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  1;0  in  any  work  week  UNLESS  SPECIFICALLY  EXEMPT  from  one 
or  both  requirements  by  some  provision  of  the  Act. 

2.  Interpretation  of  Interstate  Commerce 

Where  " goods”  (as  defined  in  the  Act)  are  produced  "for  commerce”, 
EVERT  employee  engaged  in  production  of  such  goods  (including  any 
part  or  ingredient  thereof)  is  within  the  general  coverage  of  the 
Wages  and  Hours  provision  of  the  Act. 

Goods  are  produced  for  "Commerce”  IF  they  are  PRODUCED  for  Trade, 
Commerce,  Transportation,  Transmission  or  Communication  among  the 
several  states  or  between  any  state  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

In  effect,  IF  employees  engage  in  the  activities  which  constitute 
"production  of  goods”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  and  the  employer 
INTENDS,  HOPES,  EXPECTS,  or  has  reason  to  BELIEVE  that  such  goods 
’TILL  BE  TAKEN  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  BT  A  SUBSEQUENT  PURCHASER,  this  is 
SUFFICIENT  to  establish  that  such  employees  ARE  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  goods  "for"  commerce  and  are  covered  by  the  Act. 

3.  Minimum  Wage  Exemption  as  it  Effects  the  Private  Charitable  Non- 

Profit  t/orkshop 

Specifically  the  law  remains  identical  in  intent  for  the  private 
non-profit  shop.  The  distinction  or  opportunity  for  EXEMPTION, 
through  a  MINIMUM  WAGE  EXEMPTION  CERTIFICATE  offered  the  private  non¬ 
profit  workshop,  provides  for  and  is  directed  toward  a  broader  inter¬ 
pretation  and  consideration  of  the  SUB-STANDARD  ’.YORKER. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  law,  such  clients  whom  the  shops  seek 
to  rehabilitate  through  work  opportunity  and  who  by  reason  of  certain 
disabilities  as  age,  physical  or  mental  deficiency  CANNOT  EARN  A  .75 
HOURLY  WAGE,  may  be  employed  at  a  rate  LESS  THAN  the  statutory  mini¬ 
mum. 

Without  the  Minimum  Wage  Certification  of  Exemption  a  shop  may  NOT 
employ  the  substandard  worker  at  an  hourly  wage  rate  lower  than  75 
cents. 


Facts  Under  the  Lair 


1.  Certificate  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Regional 
Offices  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Public  Contracts  Division  or  may  be 
secured  by  writing  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  Pub¬ 
lic  Contracts  Division,  Washington,  D.C. 

2.  Information  and  advice  on  application,  interpretation  and  detail 
of  the  law  may  be  had  from  the  Regional  Office  representative  at  any¬ 
time*  Agencies  are  urged  to  use  the  opportunity  to  clarify  their 
individual  problems  and  use  of  forms. 

3*  State-owned  and  operated  shops  DO  NOT  COME  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT. 

1;.  Minimum  Wage  Certificate  must  indicate  SPECIFIC  minimum  wage 
paid  substandard  workers  and/or  individual  substandard  workers* 

5.  Certificate  must  be  renewed  annually  or  sooner  if  required  by 
the  Regional  Office.  Application  for  a  renewal  certificate  should 
be  made  one  month  prior  to  the  expiration  date  listed  on  the  certi¬ 
ficate  currently  held  by  the  workshop. 

6.  The  shop  MUST  pay  worker  at  a  base  rate  not  less  than  is  paid 
non-handicapped  workers  in  Commercial  Industry  for  essentially  simi¬ 
lar  quantity  and  quality  of  work. 

7*  The  worker  must  receive  ALL  he  earns. 

8.  The  shop  must  keep  accurate  records  of  production  and  hours  work¬ 
ed  for  each  handicapped  worker. 

9.  If  and  when  the  worker  works  over  i;0  hours  in  a  work  week  he 
MUST  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  overtime  provision  of  the  Act, 
REGARDLESS  of  the  minimum  rate  certificate. 

10.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  contains  NO  provision  relating  to 
matters  of  health  and  safety. 

11.  There  is  no  distinction  between  INTRA-MURAL  or  EXTRA-MURAL  cli¬ 
entele.  The  Act  does  not  indicate  a  PLACE  of  work,  thus  a  worker 
may  work  in  a  factory,  his  own  home  or  elsewhere. 

12.  A  homeworker  performing  covered  work  must  have  a  HOME  7rc)RKER*S 
Handbook  which  is  furnished  by  the  Regional  Office.  The  entries 
regarding  the  work  performed,  wages  paid,  etc.  are  made  by  the  work¬ 
shop  but  the  book  must  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  homeworker. 

A  homeworker  performing  covered  work  in  any  one  of  the  following 
restricted  industries  must  hold  a  special  certificate  for  a  home- 
bound  handicapped  client: 


Jewelry 

Women* s  Apparel 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Handkerchief  Manufacturing 


Button  and  Buckle 
Embroideries 
Gloves  and  Mittens 
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A  special  homework  certificate  is  not  required  by  the  homebound 
client  in  any  other  industry  than  those  listed  above. 

13*  In  the  case  of  a  V.R*S.  trainee,  if  in  the  course  of  his  train¬ 
ing  he  performs  work  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ( goods 
sold  through  interstate  commerce),  the  workshop  is  required  to  pay 
him  the  same  rate  of  wage  as  is  paid  non-trainee  clients  working  in 
the  same  occupation  for  essentially  similar  quantity  and  quality  of 
work,  i.e.,  the  trainee  must  be  paid  the  same  piece  rate  as  is  paid 
the  other  workers  in  the  same  occupation* 
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WALSH-HEA LET  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS  ACT  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  PRIVATE  NON-PROPIT  SHOPS  AND  THE  STATE- 
OWNED  AND  OPERATED  SHOPS. 


1.  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act 

The  requirements  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  are  in  the  main  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  with  the  EXCEPTION 
of: 

1.  It  applies  only  to  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS  in  EXCESS  of  $10, 000 • 

2.  It  applies  to  private  non-profit  AND  state-owned  and  operated 
workshops  holding  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS  OVER  $10,000.00. 

3.  Sub-Minimum  Wage  Exemption  Certificate  may  be  applied  for  in 
the  same  manner  as  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

lu  The  Law  REQUIRES  work  on  government  contracts  be  performed 
under  SAFE  and  sanitary  conditions.  Compliance  with  State 
inspection  laws  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act. 

5.  ALL  shops  performing  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS  IN  EXCESS  OF 
$10,000.00  must  pay  minimum  wage  for  industry  if  such  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Determination  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  specific  industry  covering  the 
product  being  made,  the  PRIVATE  NON-PROFIT  SHOP  IS  GOVERNED 
THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  PROVISION  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT. 

THE  STATE-OWNED  AND  OPERATED  WORKSHOP  in  the  absence  of  a 
Minimum  Wage  Determination  under  Walsh-Healey,  is  NOT  SUBJECT 
TO  A  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

6.  The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  requires  time  and  one- 
half  the  regular  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess 

of  1;0  in  any  work  week  or  in  excess  of  8  in  any  one  day  which¬ 
ever  yields  the  greater  amount  to  the  worker.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  requires  time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  of 
pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  UO  in  any  work  week 
unless  specifically  exempt  from  one  or  both  requirements  by 
some  provision  of  the  Act. 

7.  The  Textile  Minimum  Wage  Determination  has  set  a  minimum  of 
.87  per  hour  on  government  contracts  in  excess  of  $10*000.00. 
The  Cotton  Garment  and  Allied  Industries  Wage  Determination 
sets  a  rate  of  75  cents  an  hour  on  government  contracts  in 
excess  of  $10,000. 

8.  HOMEWORK  on  Government  contracts  in  excess  of  $10,000.00  is 
PROHIBITED  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

For  Government  contracts  UNDER  $10,000.00  in  private  non- 
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profit  shops  homework  certification  is  identical  with  the  Fair 


Labor  Standards  Act. 


* 
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DIRECTOR!  OF  NATIONAL  AGENCIES 


The  following  list  of  national  agencies  can  be  of  assistance  to  local 
communities  who  have  or  wish  to  organize  sheltered  workshop  programs. 
For  detailed  descriptions  see  Social  Work  Year  Book,  published  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  New  York, 


American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency,  Inc, 

Mansfield  Depot,  Connecticut 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc, 

15  W.  16th  Street 

New  York  11,  New  York  M,  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 

American  Hearing  Society,  Inc, 

317  llith  Street,  N.  W, 

Washington  5,  D,  C,  Harry  A,  Wareham,  Executive  Vice-President 

American  Heart  Association,  Inc. 

1775  Broadway 

New  York  19,  New  York  Rome  A.  Betts,  Executive  Director 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Association,  Inc. 

33  W*  l|2nd  Street 

New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Wilma  A.  West,  Executive  Director 

American  Physical  Therapy  Association 
1790  Broadway 

New  York  10,  New  York  Mildred  Elson,  Executive  Secretary 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  Inc. 

U00  First  Avenue 

New  York  10,  New  York  Col,  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director 

National  Committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops 
and  Homebound  Programs 
22  W.  17th  Street 

New  York  11,  New  York  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Chairman 

National  Epilepsy  League,  Inc. 

130  North  Wells  Street 

Chicago  6,  Illinois  Ben  H.  Gray,  National  Director 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  Inc. 

120  Broadway 

New  York  5*  New  York  Basil  0* Connor,  President 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

22  W.  17th  Street 

New  York  11,  New  York  C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager 
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National  Information  Bureau,  Inc* 

205  East  l|2nd  Street 

New  York  17*  New  York  D.  Paul  Reed,  Executive  Director 

National  llultiple  Sclerosis  Society,  Inc. 

270  Park  Avenue 

New  York  17 ,  New  York  Sylvia  Lawry,  Executive  Secretary 

National  Recreation  Association,  Inc. 

315  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  10,  New  York  Joseph  Prendergast,  Executive  Director 

National  Research  Council 
2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington  25,  D.  C.  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  Chairman 

National  Safety  Council,  Inc. 

U25  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago  11,  Illinois  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  President 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc. 

11  South  La  Salle  Street 

Chicago  3*  Illinois  Lawrence  J.  Linck,  Executive  Director 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc. 

1790  Broadway 

New  York  19*  New  York  Dr.  Franklin  M.  Foote,  Executive  Director 

National  Tuberculosis  Association,  Inc. 

1790  Broadway 

New  York  19*  New  York  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  Managing  Director 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc. 

50  West  57th  Street 

New  York  19,  New  York  J.  Patrick  Rooney,  Executive  Director 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Federal  Security  Agency 

Washington  25,  D.  C.  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Director 

Presidents  Committee  on  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Vice  Admiral  Ross  T.  Mclntire,  USN 

Washington  25,  D.  C.  (MC),  Ret.,  Chairman 


Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Washington  25,  D.C*  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  Surgeon  General 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 

Washington  25,  D.  C.  William  R.  McComb,  Administrator 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  AND  HOMSBOUND  PROGRAMS 


Philadelphia  Society  for  Crippled  Children  &  Adults,  Inc. 

2000  So.  College  Avenue 

Philadelphia  21,  Pa.  Mrs.  Mildred  Stowe 

Connecticut  Society  for  Crippled  Children  &  Adults,  Inc. 

7k0  Asylum  Avenue 

Hartford  8,  Connecticut  Miss  Gertrude  Norcross,  Sec!y. 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  &  Disabled 
1|00  First  Avenue 

New  York  10,  New  York  Col.  John  N.  Smith,  Jr. 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped 
535  West  Jefferson  Avenue 

Detroit  26,  Michigan  Mr.  Robert  E.  Will,  Exec.  Dir. 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
3323  West  Cermak  Road 

Chicago  23,  Illinois  Mr.  Alfred  Severson 

Rehabilitation  for  the  Handicapped 
20  Wall  Street 

Stamford,  Connecticut  Miss  Ruby  Oscars on.  Exec.  Dir. 

Community  Workshops  of  Rhode  Island,  Inc. 

79-83  No.  Main  Street 

Providence  3 ,  Rhode  Island  Mrs.  Iris  Booth 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
100  E.  Price  Street 

Philadelphia  IJi,  Pa.  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk 

The  Volunteers  of  America 
1213  Bellevue 

Detroit  7,  Michigan  Col.  William  G.  Boswell 

Sheltered  ViTorkshop  for  the  Disabled,  Inc. 

200  Court  Street 

Binghamton,  New  York  Mrs.  Evelyn  P.  Storer,  Managing  Dir. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  Inc. 

201  W.  Fifth  Street 

Dayton  2,  Ohio  Mr.  Lee  H.  Lacey,  Exec.  Dir. 

Buffalo  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 

153  No.  Division  Street 

Buffalo  3 ,  New  York  Mr.  Glenn  W.  Leighbody,  Dir. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc. 

1222  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D*  C.  Mr.  Percy  J.  Trevethan,  Exec.  Sec*y. 

Bay  State  Society  for  the  Crippled  &  Handicapped 
30  Highland  Street 

Worcester  8,  Massachusetts  Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson 
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Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Childrens  Aid  Society 
Department  for  the  Handicapped 
285  Schermerhom  Street 

Brooklyn  17*  New  York  Miss  Elizabeth  Maloney,  Asst*  Dir* 

Rehabilitation  Institute 
3600  Troost  Avenue 

Kansas  City  3*  Missouri  Miss  Vivian  Shepherd,  Exec*  Dir* 

New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
1880  Broadway 

New  York  23*  New  York  Mrs*  Sidney  Pollack*  Exec.  Secty. 

New  York  State  Association  for  Crippled  Children,  Inc. 

257  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  10,  New  York  Mr*  Edward  A.  Stiles,  Exec.  Dir. 

Davis  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries 
1218  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W* 

■Washington  6,  D.  C.  Rev.  W.  Harold  Snape,  Exec.  Dir. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street 

New  York  22,  New  York  Dr.  Philip  S.  Platt,  Exec.  Dir. 

Lutheran  Service  Society  of  W.  Penn. 

Industrial  Division 
79  So.  23rd  Street 

Pittsburgh  3*  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Henry  Hesse,  Dir. 

Cambria  County  Branch  of 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
728  Wood  Street 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania  Miss  Martha  Heinrich 

The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor 
I4.OI  State  Street 

Brooklyn  17,  New  York  Mrs.  M.  Richter 

Philadelphia  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 

1705  W.  Allegheny  Avenue 

Philadelphia  32,  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Charles  L.  Priest,  Exec.  Secty. 

Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 
128  State  Street 

Montpelier,  Vermont  Miss  Virginia  Cole,  Dir. 

Nebraska  Goodwill  Industries 
1013  No.  16th  Street 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska  Mr.  William  Ragolio,  Exec.  Secty. 

St.  Paul  Goodwill  Industries 
509  Sibley  Street 

St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wegner,  Exec.  Secty. 


Bethel  Goodwill  Industries  of  Ashtabula,  Inc* 

621  Horton  Drive 

Ashtabula,  Ohio  Hr*  Howard  R.  Dunlavy,  Exec#  Sec*y# 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Pittsburgh 
2801  Liberty  Avenue 

Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania  Mr#  K.  Franklin  Conaway 

Pennsylvania  Branch  Shut-In  Society 
5ll  N.  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia  23,  Pa#  Miss  Elizabeth  Lainmie 

Federation  of  the  Handicapped,  Inc# 

2 1 4I  West  23rd  Street 

New  York  11,  New  York  Mr.  Milton  Cohen,  Exec#  Dir. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Denver 
1130  31st  Street 

Denver,  Colorado  Mr.  Walter  C#  Loague,  Exec#  Dir# 

Minnesota  Homecrafters,  Inc* 

132li  East  1st  Street 

Duluth  5,  Minnesota  Mrs.  Crace  Polski,  Supervisor 

California  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
2^1  Kearny  Street 

San  Francisco  8,  California  Mrs.  Esther  Elder  Smith,  Asst#  Exec#  Dir# 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 

New  York  11,  New  York  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber,  GenTl#  Mgr. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Elind 
92b  Houghton  Avenue 

Saginaw,  Michigan  Mr.  Earl  Taylor 

Community  Workshops 
36  Washington  Street 

Boston  lli,  Massachusetts  Miss  Esther  C.  Walther,  Gen*l.  Mgr. 

Oregon  Society  for  Crippled  Children  &.  Adults,  Inc. 

203  Terminal  Sales  Bldg. 

Portland  5,  Oregon  Mr.  Howard  F.  Feast,  Exec.  Dir. 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
1958  E.  93rd  Street 

Cleveland  3,  Ohio  Mr.  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Dir# 

Roberta  Manufacturing  Co. 

Division  of  United  Vocational  &  Employment  Service 
931  Penn  Avenue 

Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Arthur  Waldman,  Exec.  Dir. 

Altro  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Inc. 

71  West  li7th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 


Mr.  Edward  Hochhauser,  Exec.  Dir# 


Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc 
39-U9  Arcade  Bldg. 

Providence  3*  Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  Jarvis  C.  Worden 


Merrimack  Valley  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 

99  Willie  Street 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  Mr.  Robert  P.  Hogg,  Exec.  Secfy. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Southern  California 
3h2  San  Fernando  Road 


Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Robert  Watkins,  Exec.  Dir. 

Volunteers  of  America 

328  Chestnut  Street 

Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania 

Lt.  Col.  T.  J.  Strickland, 
Nat!l.  Ind.  Sec’y. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

520  Gates  Avenue 

Brooklyn  16,  Hew  York 

Mr.  Feter  J.  Salmon,  Exec.  Dir. 

Volunteers  of  America 

Box  6lf>3*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(72U  E.  Diamond  Street 

Pittsburgh  12,  Pennsylvania) 

Lt.  Col.  Alfred  F.  Smith 

Travis  Co.  Association  for  the  Blind 
2101  So.  Lamar 

Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  Charles  0.  Weber,  Mgr. 

The  Cleveland  Rehabilitation  Center 
2239  East  5>5th  Street 

Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

Miss  Bell  Greve,  Exec.  Dir. 

Rochester  Rehabilitation  Center,  Inc. 
233  Alexander  Street 

Rochester,  New  York  Miss  Frieda  Mary  Meyer,  O.T.P.  Dir* 


Volunteers  of  America 

Hi  South  16th  Street 

St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 

Capt.  V.  F.  Hosier 

Volunteers  of  America 

111  S.  St.  Clair  Street 

Toledo  li,  Ohio 

Adj.  J.  L.  Digmin 

Volunteers  of  America 

3li  West  28th  Street 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Col.  W.  R.  Apetz 

Volunteers  of  America 

69  Henry  Street 

Binghamton,  New  York 

Lt.  Col.  C.  S.  Hartman 

Volunteers  of  America 

2300  E.  Ihth  Street 

Oakland  1,  California 

Lt.  Col.  L.  0.  Fleet,  Exec.  Dir. 

Volunteers  of  America 


1517  Broadway 

Tacoma,  Washington 

Lt.  Major  R.  G.  Ecklund 

Volunteers  of  America 

1921  First  Avenue 

Seattle,  Washington 

Lt.  Col.  L.  M.  Stennerson 

Volunteers  of  America 

1126  N.  Dearborn  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  L.  R.  Kelly 

Volunteers  of  America 

327  River  Street 

Lansing,  Michigan 

Lt.  Major  N.  L.  Haney,  Jr. 

Volunteers  of  America 

233U  Larimer  Street 

Denver  5,  Colorado 

Major  John  R.  Higgins 

Volunteers  of  America 

U01  Fehr  Avenue, 

Louisville  2,  Kentucky 

Lt.  Major  Frances  Hunt 

Volunteers  of  America 

538  S.  E.  Ash  Street 

Portland  llj.,  Oregon 

Col.  Ida  N.  Spiess,  Exec.  Dir. 

Volunteers  of  America 

1915  E.  55th  Street 

Cleveland  3 9  Ohio 

Major  William  T.  Altman 

Volunteers  of  America 

115  Pearl  Street 

Portland,  Maine 

Adj.  Arthur  Noble 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Cleveland,  Inc. 
21*16  E.  9th  Street 

Cleveland  l5>  Ohio  Mr.  Oliver  A.  Friedman,  Exec.  Dir# 


Goodwill  Industries  of  Brooklyn,  Inc. 

369  DeKalb  Avenue 

Brooklyn  5*  New  York 

Mr.  William  M.  Park,  Supt# 

Indianapolis  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 

215  S.  Senate  Avenue 

Indianapolis  25,  Indiana  Mr.  Howard  G.  Lytle,  Exec.  Sec*y. 


Volunteers  of  America 

37 9  W.  Broad  Street 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Lt.  Col.  Susan  Thom 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  &  Adults,  Inc. 


11  So.  LaSalle  Street 

Chicago  3 ,  Illinois 

Mr.  Lawrence  Linck 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 

3003  Parkwood  Avenue 

Richmond,  Virginia  Col.  L.  L.  Watts,  Exec.  Sec'y. 
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Goodwill  Industries  of  New  Jersey- 
57^  Jersey-  Avenue 
Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 


Dr.  George  G.  Hollingshead 


Society  for  Crippled  Civilians 
91-97  Jarvis  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Mid-Hudson  Workshop  for  the  Disabled,  Inc. 
912  Main  Street 
Pou^ikeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  B.  E.  Parks,  Dir. 


Mrs.  Marion  D.  Coday 
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